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CHAPTER IV. 


THE short afternoon of that dread- 
ful day had begun to darken. I was 
standing in the hall with Gregory, 
who, I think, had given up all hope by 
that time. He had found a little scarf 
which was Barbara’s, and he was fold- 
ing it together on the table with a lin- 
gering touch for the insensate thing 
still warm as it were from her use; 
it made my heart ache with sympathy 
to watch him. At that moment the 
outer door opened quickly, and I 
turned to see,—not Dick whom we 
expected, but a stranger coming in 
without knocking or announcement, 
like one who was familiar. He came 
up to Gregory and put a hand on his 
shoulder. “ My dear fellow,” he said, 
“T am grieved beyond measure to 
hear of this.” 

He was a tall, slight man wearing 
a riding-coat and high boots, and with 
some of the falling snow still unmelted 
on his shoulders. He had removed 
his hat on entering, and as he stood 
bareheaded I thought his face one of 
the most attractive I had ever seen. 
His hair was gray, it is true, but no 
grayer than that of many men not 
past their prime, while his eyebrows 
were still black and delicately pen- 
cilled. I noticed the hair was worn 
rather longer than is the modern 
fashion, and swept away in a thick 
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wave from the high forehead. His 
features generally would have been 
called fine, but the charm of the face 
lay in the eyes,—brown and _ soft, 
what the French call yeux veloutés, 
and now that they were fixed on 
Gregory dark and moist with what in 
a woman would have been tears. 
Was this Redworth of Coldhope, the 
man against whom Eleanor was pre- 
judiced? I seldom shared Eleanor’s 
prejudices, and did not feel moved to 
do so here. 

“T wish I had been on the spot to 
help you,” he went on. “TI hear you 
sent to my house this morning. I am 
but just returned, and have had hard 
work to get through the drifts. I 
am at your service,—I and all that I 
have ; you have only to command me. 
Tell me what you are doing, what 
explanation is thought probable ?” 

Gregory took the hand and wrung 
it,—a slender olive hand which his 
large grasp seemed wholly to enclose, 
but he could not for the moment 
answer in words. “Come in and sit 
down,” he said after the first choked 
pause ; and then, turning to me, “ My 
cousin Miss Varney,—Mr. Redworth.” 

I was standing in the shadow, and 
I do not think Mr. Redworth had 
noticed me; but as I came forward 
on the introduction he positively 
started. “Great Heavens,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what a likeness !” 
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I suppose the twilight disguised all 
the vast difference that must exist 
between an old woman and a young 
one, and thus showed to advantage 
the similarity in height and general 
outline. ‘“ Yes,—yes,” said Gregory, 
“ T always saw it. Barbara was another 
Susan. This is a terrible business, 
Redworth, a terrible business. It 
has half killed my poor Eleanor, and 
I feel the blow has gone home to me 
also.” 

I led the way into the morning- 
room, where the maid had set out a 
neglected tea-tray and lighted the 
lamp. The two men stood on the 
hearth, Mr. Redworth’s soft dark eyes 
dwelling on Gregory with an affec- 
tionate concern which warmed my 
heart to him. The rays of the hang- 
ing lamp fell full upon him, and I 
could see he was an older man than I 
had at first imagined. Clear as his 
skin was in tint and showing colour 
on the cheek, it was lined with innu- 
merable fine wrinkles round the corners 
of the eyes and mouth; and there 
were deep upright furrows between 
the eyebrows, hinting that the expres- 
sion of the handsome face was occasion- 
ally marred by a frown. 

“T must apologise to Miss Varney 
for my costume,” he said, glancing 
down at it; “but I hurried here at 
once without waiting to change.” 
Then he turned to Gregory, and was 
absorbed in his account of our cala- 
mity, and of the hitherto unsuccessful 
search. I will not repeat this, for it 
embraced only what I have written 
here. Mr. Redworth put a shrewd 
question or two, one of which had 
the effect of opening my mind to a 
new and unwelcome idea. “ You say 
it was about an hour from the time 
you sent your daughter on the errand, 
till she was found to be missing ?” 

“ An hour, as nearly as we can cal- 
culate.” 

“A great deal can happen in an 
hour, and of course the study is far 
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away from the occupied rooms. Were 
all the other members of the house- 
hold accounted for during that time ? 
Did the officer hint at suspicion of 
any one under your roof?” 

Gregory spoke of our occupations 
in the drawing-room ; that Janie had 
been up-stairs and the servants in the 
kitchen, saying rather indignantly 
that no suspicion could attach to 
any of them, as there was complete 
absence of motive. Mr. Redworth 
heard him out without rejoinder, but 
stood thoughtfully stroking his shaven 
upper lip with his forefinger, an action 
which seemed habitual. I wonder if 
he had the power of silently impress- 
ing others with his own thought, for 
it came to me as clearly as outward 
speech—Janie was absent! Janie had 
a motive for wishing Barbara out of 
the way! I was horror-stricken at 
myself for admitting the voice, and 
strove to shut the ears of my soul to 
it; but despite my horror the idea 
had taken shape. : 

In the inward agitation of this 
passage I lost the thread of what they 
were saying, and looked up to find 
Mr. Redworth’s eyes considering me 
attentively, just as if he were cogni- 
sant of what had passed in my mind. 
He put his hand on Gregory’s shoulder. 
“Once for all, Alleyne, I don’t believe 
in the expert’s theory. Barbara could 
have had no lover unknown to you. 
The one thing of which I could be 
certain in this dark perplexity,’—and 
here his voice broke with a sudden 
tremor—‘“ is her complete innocence 
of intention and act. God bless her,— 
the God we both believe in though 
we worship Him variously—God bless 
her wherever she is!” 

This was spoken with strong feeling, 
and the father turned away covering 
his face. If this man had not won my 
heart before, it would have gone out 
wholly to him now. 
us in our times of sorrow like a word 
of tender appreciation of those we 
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© Bmourn. The silver-crowned head 
shone before me in the blur of quick- 
jsing tears, as if with the halo of a 
of int. But I wiped them away in 
time to see clearly a change of ex- 
18 Bpression, another wordless interlude, 
ul Fn which the idea was once more 
he juick, stirring blindly within me. 
ly The door opened, and Dick Sude- 
to Beigh and Janie entered together ; I 
te Law Mr. Redworth’s brown eyes, which 
th Yad been the instant before so mourn- 
at filly tender, flash out now with a 
en Yndden gleam of vindictive dislike, 
ion ffhougk the expression changed in- 
if ftantly, and he greeted them with 
ralm courtesy. It was not only this 
for Iyhich struck me, but Janie’s face 
when she saw him. She looked fright- 
ned and disturbed, barely touching 
he hand he offered her, and taking 
n early opportunity to escape from 
he room. 
He did not stay long after this, re- 
idea Fnaining only briefly to detail the plan 
e had formed for searching the woods 
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this Jad park so soon as the snow had 
they Hleared away. He seemed friendly 
find }ith Dick, and Dick with him; if a 
y me 
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® fhought of rivalry had ever existed 
ognl Between them it might well be extin- 


nind. Fuished now in a common sorrow. It 
alder. Bas easy of belief that to a man of his 
‘lieve Jower of mind and fertility of resource, 
could fe desire for our dear girl’s young 

you. @mpanionship had been only a passing 


ld be Beakness, dead and vanished as the 
—and faves of that autumn which had seen 


adden § arise. 
ycence BT come now to so strange a part of 
her,— fly narrative,—to a circumstance so 
hough fexplicable, except by theories and 
1 bless umptions for which I have enter- 
_ med a lifelong aversion, that I 
eeling; Buse, pen in hand, hesitating to write 
vering there. But the history of the time 
von MY Buld be incomplete without it, and I 
ne OU\Bst be faithful in giving the entire 
vouchesfail to judgment other than my own. 
a worliRleanor was well enough by the 
ose we 


pning to sit up; and on the Satur- 
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day, though still suffering, she de- 
scended at her usual hour to the 
morning-room, whither any tidings 
would at once be brought. She felt 
too restless and wretched, she said, to 
remain up stairs through the bitter 
passage of this day which had been so 
differently anticipated. This was the 
wedding-day ; the day of which our 
Barbara had said to me, as we stood 
together in the dressing-closet and she 
put back the cover over her bridal 
gown, “ You will see me then in all 
my splendour.” 

Poor Dick was with us for a while 
after breakfast ; but he could hardly 
bear to speak to any one, and went off 
again to join in the search which was 
still on foot far and wide through the 
snow-covered country. We others were 
all together with Eleanor,—Gregory, 
Janie and I,—and the hour was about 
noon, when the door burst open and 
Mary the parlour-maid rushed if, ex- 
cited beyond all regard for her usually 
decorous manners. ‘Oh, sir — oh, 
ma’am,” she gasped, “ Miss Barbara 
has come back! She is in the draw- 
ing-room, all ready in her wedding- 
dress, and Mr. Sudeleigh away !” 

Gregory was on his feet in an in- 
stant, and I was rushing after him when 
a second thought made me look back 
for Eleanor. She had attempted to 
rise with the help of Janie’s arm, but 
sank back again, waving me away. 
“Go,” she said, “and bring my child 
to me.” 

The drawing-room was on the oppo- 
site side of the hall and was entered 
by two doors, having originally been 
divided. I followed Gregory in at the 
nearest, and was behind him only by 
those arrested seconds. What was it 
that we saw? To all appearance it 
was Barbara, in her trailing white 
gown and with the lace veil covering 
her head, but moving away from us at 
the lower end of the room without 
notice, and passing out at the further 
door. Her father stood arrested. 
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“ Barbara!” he cried to her hoarsely, 
“ Barbara!” but the figure did not 
pause. 

As it disappeared through the door- 
way I darted back into the hall, and 
there it was already half-way up the 
stairs, though moving with no appear- 
ance of haste. I have been asked since 
whether it floated or walked; I can 
only say I saw nothing different from 
natural movement, except the rapidity 
with which that space had been tra- 
versed while out of view. I would 
have called to her also, but my voice 
seemed frozen in my throat. I gained 
the foot of the stairs in time to see the 
figure make a slight deliberate pause 
on the first landing, and then pass into 
the dressing-closet which opened from 
it on the left and had no other exit. 
Gregory was with me by that time, 
and we both followed close on the dis- 
appearance of the last folds of the 
white train. The door when we came 
to it was shut, though I remembered 
after that I had neither heard it close 
nor open. We opened it on the in- 
stant, and, as will have been foreseen, 
the room was empty. 

It held no furniture which could 
have served the purpose of conceal- 
ment had she been hiding from us. 
The room looked as I had seen it last, 
with one notable difference ; the wed- 
ding-dress and veil had been dragged 
from the bed where it was spread out, 
and lay dropped in a heap at our feet 
just within the door. 

No words of mine can adequately 
describe the shock of this strange 
scene, nor the revulsion of feeling from 
that moment of joyful certainty. 
Gregory, the servant, and I were the 
three who witnessed what I must call 
the apparition ; Janie had stumbled 
and fallen forward on the floor in a 
dead faint in attempting to follow us, 
and was brought round after a long 
time and with much difficulty. Mary, 
the maid, was terribly frightened when 
she heard the sequel ; she cried bitterly 
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and begged to be sent home to her 


mother; she dared not stay in the a 
house, she said, another hour. Herf§ « 1, 
story was that she had gone into the§ 1, 
drawing-room as usual to mend thef 4, 
fires, and noticed nothing till she My 
turned away from the second grate,— } <q 
“When there was Miss Barbara inf y),, 
her wedding-dress, standing looking § ..y, 


out of the front window ” ; she “ fairly A 
screeched out” on seeing this, being 
so astonished, though she did not feel 
alarm, when the young lady turned 
and looked at her, making “ a sort of 
beckon with her hand at the door,” as 
if signing to her to go and fetch the 
others. She understood and acted on 
it at once, “not thinking till after- 
wards it wasn’t natural for a lady to 
sign in that way with her hand and 
not to speak.” She had seen Barbara's 
face plainly through the veil, and 
“would have known her anywhere” ; 
she looked quite natural, only rather 
grave and sad. 

Neither Gregory nor I had seen the 
face, except as the figure turned side- 
ways in passing into the dressing. 
closet; and then the folds of lace hung 
too closely over it for any real recog- 
nition. When he entered the room, 
—before me, be it remembered—the 
figure was turned away from him jus 
as I saw it, moving slowly in th 
direction of the further door and tak 
ing no notice of his appeal. I wa 
surprised by the impression the appear 
ance made on him ; he would not admi 
that we could have been hallucinate 
by expectation arising from the girl 
outery. Clergyman though he wa 
man of sense and education as I 
always thought him, to him that visio 
of ours was Barbara herself; a sigf | go 
as sure as the writing on the wall th®atype 
she was no longer to be numbered yeh a} 
this living world. Even in after tim§jaq pee 
he never spoke of it without reverenfy, j, , 
and awe. That it should fire the yougjetai) 4. 
lover’s imagination was more natu ng wit 


Dick broke down altogether when fhat tp, 
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heard what we had seen. “ Why not 
to me,—why not to me?” was his ery. 
“Tf I had been there I would have 
the® eld her back; living or dead, she 
the # .hould not have left us without a word. 
she{ My sweet girl, who kept tryst in her 


€,— § wedding-dress at her wedding-hour ; 
a in why was it that an ignorant servant 
king § saw her, and not I?” 

airly Another person deeply interested 
eng ¥ and eager for detail was Mr. Redworth. 
i feel, | do not know whether Gregory would 
ned #have chosen to mention the occurrence 


rt of J outside our own family ; but Mary had 
not been reticent about her fright, and 
the story of Barbara’s appearance 
spread like wildfire through the village 
till it reached Coldhope. Mr. Red- 
worth came down on Sunday morning 
to the hushed house, which had heard 
the church-bells without notice perhaps 
for the first time since it rose under 
the shadow of the gray tower. A 
stranger filled Gregory’s pulpit, and 
he was shut in his study saying he 
would not be disturbee. I think it 
ide}was on learning this that Mr. Red- 
essing Fworth asked for me. He was very 
> hung} courteous in apologising for the intru- 
recos}sion, and apparently sincere in the 
He had heard 
that Barbara had been seen at the 
Rectory ; if there was any foundation 
for the report, would I tell him what 
really had taken place? He under- 
stood I had been a witness of the 
appearance, whatever it was. “ For- 
give me,” he said, “for pressing a 
uestion that may be painful. You 
think of me as a stranger, without 
ight to ask. I will make a confession, 
liss Varney ; I loved her, and I love 
er still.” 

I do not think it was in woman’s 
hature, certainly not in mine, to refuse 
such a plea, even if the face and voice 


room} concern he expressed. 
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‘er tiMhad been many degrees less persuasive. 
everemas it was, I told him all in exact 
he YOURetail as I have written it here, end- 
naturing with Gregory’s fixed impression 
when 


hat the appearance was a token of 
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death. He listened to me very atten- 
tively with no evidence of incredulity, 
questioning closely on certain points ; 
it may have been only my fancy that 
his cheek grew paler during the recital. 
I ventured in the pause which followed 
to ask his opinion ; to find he shared 
mine that it had been some hallucina- 
tion of our senses would, I confess, 
have comforted and reassured me. 

“Tf Mr. Alleyne had studied the 
subject,” he said, “ even as superficially 
as I have done, he would not neces- 
sarily assume such an appearance to be 
a sign of death. It is one of the 
mysteries of this ill-understood branch 
of natural science, that ghosts of the 
living are as well authenticated as 
ghosts of the dead, and I believe a 
great deal more frequently seen. Some 
people have greater power than others 
to project a thought-body,—a more 
marked individuality it may be. Let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Barbara has been torn from her 
home, and is detained somewhere an 
unwilling prisoner. What would be 
more likely than for her mind to dwell 
on the scenes she has left, picturing 
herself among them at the hour fixed 
for her marriage, even in association 
with the dress she would have worn ? 
Some philosophers hold that our 
thoughts are in a degree creative and 
have substance. You see the explana- 
tion? First the maid-servant becomes 
clairvoyant ; then you and Mr. Alleyne 
follow her, not to Barbara’s departed 
spirit, but simply to her embodied 
thought. You shake your head, and 
think me far-fetched ? So be it. There 
can be no absolute proof that I am 
right and you are wrong. We may 
both be wrong, and the truth wide of 
any mark our intellects can touch,— 
as yet. Your mind and mine are only 
in the first stages of their growth. I 
believe in a ripening process continued 
into a more emancipated state ; do not 
you!” 

One of the strange things about 
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this strange man was that his wild 
talk had a way of seeming reasonable 
as it fell from his lips. It was only 
afterwards, when I began to measure 
it against ordinary standards of 
opinion, that I realised the full diver- 
gence from what passes current as 
common-sense. He had risen to stand 
on the hearth, and I felt my critical 
faculties freer when removed from his 
near presence and his compelling eyes. 
He was looking up and down the long 
room as if fain to re-create there the 
thought-presence of which he had 
spoken. 

“This life,” he went on, “shuts us 
in on every side from true apprehen- 
sion, narrows our vision, cheats us 
with vain promises, gives us bitter for 
sweet. Love and hate are convertible 
terms, and man is pre-eminent above 


the creature only in his woe. Blind, 
blind, even the wisest of us! Man 


makes himself lord, and defeat mocks 
him in the moment of victory; the 
essence is too fine for our coarse 
handling ; the diamond resolves into 
the elements and leaves only clay 
in the crucible. I read this sentence 
not long ago in the mystical literature 
it is sometimes my business to examine : 
‘ A spirit must be where its thoughts 
and affections are.’ To go back to 
the contention that Barbara is a 
prisoner, whether we admit or not the 
hypothesis that she has died ; whoever 
detains her body has power over that 
only. He who touches the house of 
life has no spell to bind the immortal 
spirit. She is here in veritable simili- 
tude, with power to assume even her 
habit as she lived. What is the body 
but the shell of the flown bird?” 

He seemed to speak to himself 
rather than to me ; he walked to the 
end of the room and back, and sat 
down again beside me. 

“Do not think, Miss Varney, that 
I undervalue the body; I am using 
wide terms. I think our boasted 


civilisation and progress,—save the 


mark—has in this particular fallen fay 
behind the science and reverence o 
the ancient world. The wisdom tha 
trained the body to be the servant o 
the spirit and not its master ; tha 
developed to the utmost those inherenj 
faculties which are the birthright of 
man,—the birthright he sells in every 
age for the pottage of materialism 
that cultivated the extension of lif 
and its uses to a tenure far beyond 
our present shortened span,—is 
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And another form of reverence ii quest 
ancient practice I would fain revive my | 
in modern custom. I mean the aligh 
manner of disposing of our dead the ; 
Terrible indeed are our closed coffing abstr 
of wood and metal, shutting in rotten] stirre 
ness, so that what we have loved} case 
what has been the desire of our eyes§ some 
becomes unutterably loathsome and grief. 
poisonous, and we bury it gladly ou my € 
of our sight. Look at Egypt fof down 
instance,—her religious care in pref “ Ah. 
serving the beloved form, and in sucl§ me b 
a sanitary state that the living we I 
in no way wronged, even by the rude a fee 
embalming commonly practised. Ani agree 
the mystical writings indicate a higher for g 
practice and more excellent way, inf conte. 
which the beauty of life, the very hueq tears 
of life and its texture, could be pref he cl 
served, if not for ever, for an indefinit4 eyes 1 
term. I have been a student of thi¥ natur. 
vanished art so far as possible to my mysel 
limited opportunity.” they 
“But if our dead are buried awa¥ the ir 
from us, surely the advantage is ong “§ 
in idea, except on sanitary grounds! f on. 
“That is what I want to obviate crave: 
the need of burying our dead awal penety 
fromus. Should I not be a benefactof old he 
to my race if I spared that last pang dream 
to tender hearts; if in some consecrate§ but v 
temple the mother could always gai again. 
on the face of her little one, th Barba 
lineaments of the beloved parent fwe w 
unforgotten by the child, the defor E 
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pulsing of the great heart of humanity, 
that I mistake in thinking this a 
boon? Are we all so anxious to for- 
get our dead? Tell me, Miss Varney, 
did you for one never yearn to fold 
back the coffin-lid, and find the loved 
face beneath it pure and calm in an 
unchanged sleep ; never feel it a sor- 
row upon sorrow to realise the ghastly 
change which depth of earth and 
sheeted lead must shut away, lest in 
the witness we go mad indeed ?” 

He ‘bent towards me with the 
question almost as if he meant to take 
my hand, and his whole face was 
alight with enthusiasm. Evidently 
the subject was more to him than 
abstract speculation ; it was one which 
stirred deep feeling. As he put the 
case it touched me also, and revived 
some bitter memories of unforgotten 
grief. I felt the tears well up into 
my eyes, and they were dropping 
down my cheek before I was aware. 
“Ah,” he said, “you have answered 
me better than by any words.” 

I confess I wiped them away with 
a feeling of annoyance. I did not 
agree with him in the entirety he took 
for granted, but I could not then 
contest the point; the inopportune 
tears had to bear what construction 
he chose. Besides it is only young 
eyes which look the brighter for these 
natural dews. Elderly women like 
myself should weep in private if weep 
they must, as reddened features are 
the inevitable result. 

“Sympathy is very sweet,” he went 
on. “It is strange how our natire 
craves for it, how the desire for it 
penetrates the heart even of such an 
old hermit as myself. A year ago I 
dreamed a dream, brief and baseless, 


but while I dreamed Paradise came 


again. I found, as I thought, in 
Barbara the fulfilled ideal ; I dreamed 
we were mated both for Time and 


“for Eterrtity. She was well inclined 


to me, but—some one came between. 
Not her lover, this young fellow, 
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who is turning himself into an ama 
teur detective with such excellent re- 
sult. That came later, and grew 
out of the mother’s ambition, not her 
own heart. I know when certain 
natures are in antagonism to mine, 
when they radiate an adverse mag- 
netism. Two in this house were in 
opposition. You will divine their 
names ; walls have ears perhaps. But 
the younger lady became her own 
enemy in proving mine; had _ she 
not opposed me, Barbara would not 
have stolen her lover. Don’t look so 
surprised ; you know all this ; I know 
you know it. And I believe you divine 
also in whose hand is the clue to the 
dark riddle which perplexes us. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alleyne are blind, but your 
eyes are too clear to be hoodwinked.” 

He rose to his feet as he spoke, and 
I rose also in some agitation, not 
knowing how to answer so strange a 
speech. 

“Unless,” he continued, “ unless 
you hoodwink yourself, frightened at 
your own clear-seeing. But the facts 
will be too strong for you very shortly, 
and then you will remember my words. 
Now, farewell.” He took my hand 
and pressed it closely. “If I can 
divine an enemy, I can divine a friend 
also. I have one more under this 
roof besides Alleyne. Thank you for 
all you have told me, voluntarily and 
involuntarily, and adieu.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Can I speak to you for a moment, 
ma’am ?” 

The words were spoken at my bed- 
room door about a fortnight after 
Barbara’s disappearance, a fortnight 
of baffled search and weary conjecture, 
which still left it asdeep a mystery as 
ever. I had called an impatient “ Come 
in,” as I knelt before my largest trunk 
diving into its recesses for a book I 
wanted, and turned to see the maid 
Evans, the woman Barbara. had nick- 
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named Fidgets, the 
threshold. 

She was a person of fifty or up- 
wards, naturally cadaverous and dis- 
mal of visage, who had lived for many 
years with the Alleynes, and identified 
herself with the family as such old 
retainers are apt to do. She was at- 
tached to Eleanor, and had been her 
maid before she changed her name ; 
but Barbara, who was born into her 
charge as it were, had, with all her 
wilfulness, been dear to Fidgets as the 
apple of her eye. I saw at once that 
there was something the matter be- 
yond the cloud of sorrow on the house, 
for the woman was trembling with a 
nervous quiver of excitement, and her 
lantern-jawed visage was longer than 
ever. She came in, shut the door 
behind her, and stood plucking uncon- 
sciously at the empty pockets of her 
apron. 

“T would not trouble you, ma’am, 
nor say a word if you were a stranger 
here; but being a relation, and my 
mistress so ill and in such grief, and I 
do not know where else to turn. You 
will know what should be done, and 
whether it ought to be given up to 
the police.” 

This exordium brought me to my 
feet. I wondered what was coming, 
but was not destined at once to find 
out; having secured her listener, 
Evans preferred a circuitous and crab- 
like progress. 

“T have never been against Miss 
Janie in the way of not liking her. 
She was never one to give trouble, 
but always to put her hand to any- 
thing; as was only right, as Mrs. 
Alleyne said, being as she was in the 
house. But them as are so meek, and 
butter not melting in their mouths,— 
there is always a something with 
them, I say, that doesn’t come away 
harmless like firing into little tempers 
and that. I always thought there 
would be trouble with Miss Janie some 
day, but it’s not from any ill-feeling 
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against her 
now.” 

Janie,—always Janie! the burden 
of those dark hints of Mr. Redworth’s ; 
and now Evans also was among the 
prophets. 

“T believe she was fond of Miss 
Barbara all through, as well she might 
be,” and here Fidgets’ voice trembled 
into a sob. “ But I saw, if nobody 
else did, that there came to be a feel- 
ing about Mr. Sudeleigh.” 

I could not help shivering a little, but 
it may have been as much the cold of 
the fireless room as any dread of hear- 
ing my own vague fears take shape on 
the lips of another. 

“Tt wasn’t my place to say any- 
thing, but even a servant may take 
notice ; and before ever we came here, 
when they were together, it was always 
Miss Janie he was after, and who 
seemed a sort of sweetheart to him 
when they were hardly any more than 
boy and girl. For he’s young yet, you 
know, Mr. Sudeleigh is; not much 
more than four and twenty all told. 
But when we were at Filey last 
autumn he seemed struck all at once 
with Miss Barbara ; she had grown a 
rare beauty since he had seen her, 
and he had no eyes for any one else. 
And the mistress, as was natural, 
wishing the match, kept putting for- 
ward our young lady and holding Miss 
Janie in the background. It was all 
as it should be; for Mr. Sudeleigh 
had to please his people, and Miss 
Janie had no call to be considered, 
being what she was. But I think she 
had a sore heart over it, though she 
kept it to herself, as was her way.” 

“Was it about this, Evans, that 
you wanted to consult me now?” 

“Not rightly this, ma’am ; but it 
all in a piece with it, there having been 
feeling. And when we came back ané 
the marriage was pressed on so, I was 
sorry for Miss Janie, for she was in 
the midst of it all and heard of nothing 
else from morning to night. She wa 
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fond of Miss Barbara, and yet,—and 
yet, ma'am, no one else had such a 
reavon for wishing her out of the 
way.” 

“Surely you are not thinking,— 
Evans, I cannot hear it if you mean 
to cast suspicion on Miss Moorhouse. 
It is too terrible.” 

“Not from anything in my mind, 
ma'am, I wouldn’t be so unchristian. 
It’s something I have found and don’t 
know what to do with, and that looks 
black against the young lady if any- 
thing ever did.” 

“What?” IT asked, and I sat down 
on the foot of the bed feeling as if my 
limbs would sustain me no longer. 

“Some ladies don’t notice little 
things like dresses and that, but it’s 
natural for me to do, as I’ve a charge to 
see what the young ladies wear. That 
last evening as ever was, the evening 
Miss Barbara was lost, Miss Janie 
went down to dinner in her best 
frock ; she mostly wore it when Mr. 
Sudeleigh was expected, and not by 
her own will only, for I’ve heard Miss 
Barbara telling her to put it on. It 
was a white nun’s cloth, and she made 
it up herself, with me to cut it out and 
fit it on her. Well, when we were 
called to search, and were looking all 
over the house and in the garden for 
my blessed young lady who was gone, 
it struck me all at once that Miss 
Janie had changed her gown. She 
had on the old black stuff one she has 
worn ever since; and no call to be 
gayer with no company,—begging 
your pardon, ma’am—and worse than 
a death in the house; though death 
it is, and none of us have doubted it 
since Mary saw Miss Barbara on her 
wedding-day. I didn’t sleep a wink 
last night, sitting up in the dark and 
thinking how this would kill my mis- 
tress outright, and what I had better 
do. Miss Barbara and Miss Janie 
had the Blue Bedroom together, as you 
know, and Miss Janie is still there ‘by 
herself, as the mistress has said noth- 


ing about moving her. When the 
young ladies were put there on account 
of Miss Barbara being so nervous 
after she came back from Filey, I laid 
away their summer things myself in 
the big drawer of the wardrobe, and 
thought as I did so how Miss Barbara 
would never want hers any more, on 
account of the trousseau, poor dear ; 
and not of things being as they are. 
I laid away with them a remnant of 
material that was over from a morning 
jacket I’d been making for the mistress 
while we were away,—the gray cash- 
mere with silk flowers on it ; and now 
she has taken to wear it in her illness, 
there is something amiss with the 
sleeve, and I have got to make the 
cuffs wider. I wanted the remnant 
out, and was looking in the drawer 
for it; when what should I come 
upon, stuffed in under the rough-dried 
prints that I had laid away neat and 
tidy with my own hands, but Miss 
Janie’s white gown. White you can’t 
call it any longer, and if you'll come 
with me, ma’am, I’d like you to see the 
state of it, just as it was found.” 

I followed across the landing and 
into the Blue Room, and Evans opened 
the wardrobe and the bottom drawer 
in solemn silence. The dress had been 
rolled together and stuffed away out 
of sight, and as she unfolded it before 
me the appearance was certainly start- 
ling. All the front of the skirt was 
soiled with dust and grime, and stained 
and smeared with blood, while the 
right sleeve of the body, a full one 
nearly to the wrist, was stiffened with 
the same dark dye. I could hardly 
blame her for thinking it suggestive 
of some horrible butchery, and the 
concealment was, to say the least of 
it, unfortunate. I looked at it in 
dismay, not knowing what to say in 
the first shock of discovery, which was 
not lightened to me by the hints that 
had gone before. 

“No doubt it is a duty to show 
this to the police, but I’m thinking of 
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my mistress and the state she’s in; 
the trouble of it would kill her right 
out, and the scandal in the family. I 
don’t wish harm to Miss Janie, but 
she hadn’t ought to stay here, hanging 
round the mistress in the way she 
does. And perhaps if she had a 
fright about it she would confess, and 
we should find—— ” 

My voice came back to me with a 
gasp, and common sense as well, to 
repudiate the horrors this woman was 


so coolly taking for granted. “ Don’t 
say .another word, Evans. It is a 
cruel injustice, I am sure of it. I am 


not blaming you; the idea was natu- 
ral, but I am thankful you have not 
mentioned it to any one but me. You 
did not know about Miss Janie’s acci- 
dent ; she told us of it at once, and 
the blood must have spoiled her dress. 
Don’t you remember the doctor dress- 
ing her hand nextday? He says there 
will always be a scar.” 

I tried to speak with authority and 
confidence, but for the life of me I 
could not keep free from a tone of 
special pleading, a quiver of agitation. 
The woman looked at me with those 
cold blue expressionless eyes of hers, 
and began mechanically to fold the 
stained gown out of sight. 

“Mr. Alleyne shall know about it 
of course; and he will direct you 
what to do, or Miss Janie herself. 
The dress is quite spoiled, she could 
not have worn it again, and no doubt 
thrust it into the unused drawer to 
be out of the way.” 

Evans was not ready with an answer; 
but as I plainly paused for one, she 
said after a long minute’s silence, 
“Very well, ma’am. If you and Mr. 
Alleyne are satisfied I have no more 
to say. Idid know Miss Janie’s hand 
was hurt; but my mistress told me 
she was puzzled about how she could 
have done it, and could not get her to 
say.” 

Unconvinced! I felt that as I 
went back to my room, and shut my- 


self in with every pulse tingling, cold 
as it was, to think over what had 
passed and to assure myself anew 
that, despite of Mr. Redworth’s vague 
hints and the servant’s more coarsely 
spoken suspicions, I was confident of 
Janie’s innecence. It seemed to fall 
on me to be her advocate,—on me, 
who had never loved her warmly, and 
to whom the Frost-cousinship was not an 
endeared tie. But, as I remembered 
with a throb of pity which may have 
aroused some latent Quixotism, if I 
failed her and the Alleynes were led 
to doubt her, where had she to turn? 
Her father had for years treated her 
with absolute indifference, willing that 
she should be a burden on other 
shoulders ; and I knew from Gregory 
that he had lately accepted an appoint- 
ment in Bermuda, and was now on 
his way out there with Mrs. Moor- 
house and the younger children. 

It was my duty to tell Gregory 
what had happened, and to place 
matters in such a light that he would 
see the imperative need of guarding 
Janie from possible annoyance, if not 
actual danger. He had left the house 
after luncheon, announcing his inten- 
tion of visiting a sick woman who 
lived at the extreme boundary of the 
parish, and the walk would be a long 
one. I looked at my watch ; there 
was no prospect of his return for an 
hour at least, and I confess my courage 
sank more and more as I thought over 
the communication I had to make. 
Poor Gregory! He was fighting his 
way back to a hardly sustained com- 
posure, and all I had to tell would 
tear open the wound he strove to 
staunch, and cause it to bleed anew. 
I stood at the window looking out 
over the wintry garden, where the 
deep snow of that December night 
still lingered in drifted patches, frozen 
too hard to disappear quickly, though 
the new year had come in with milder 
weather, and the gray, windy sky 
seemed to threaten a further change. 
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Eleanor would be resting at this hour 
I knew ; indeed she had not left her 
room since the Christmas week ; but 
Janie was probably below, and I might 
take the opportunity to draw some- 
thing further from her about her 
accident. 

I, too, had noticed that she was 
reluctant to speak of it; but, poor 
child, I doubt if she had ever been 
encouraged to obtrude her woes and 
mischances on others. After the first 
terror and misery of that dreadful 
night, she had been in her quiet way 
a stay to us all, soothing Eleanor, 
thoughtful for Gregory, doing her 
utmost to stand between us and all 
that could intensify our aching sense 
of loss. The new and horrible char- 
acter in which I was required to 
view her seemed utterly incongruous, 
was utterly incongruous, I told myself 
a dozen times as I stood irresolute at 
the window, with the gentle modest 
personality I was learning to know. 
Yet what was it Evans had said to 
me just now about these meek, 
self-contained natures shutting in 
something dangerous, which rare occa- 
sion or rare provocation might bring 
to light? The wind swept down from 
the wooded hill which was Coldhope, 
and drove against the glass the first 
drops of rain from that gloomy sky. 
It almost seemed as if I could hear 
Mr. Redworth’s voice beside me in 
the whispered reminder,—the sugges- 
tion of my own mind that I could 
know nothing of the mysteries and 
inconsistencies of the criminal intel- 
leect—that it is, as a great writer of 
our time has said, not to be paralleled 
with that of ordinary mankind, but 
regarded as a horrible wonder apart. 

Poor Janie! I found the book for 
which I had been searching, and de- 
scended with it to the parlour. There 
she was busy with her work,—some 
plain stitchery for charitable uses over 
which I had frequently seen her em- 
ployed. She looked up at my entrance, 


quick-handed to wheel forward a com- 
fortable chair and brighten the rather 
neglected fire; and then respected my 
occupation by sitting opposite in com- 
panionable silence. 

It was true I held the book open 
before me, and from time to time 
turned over the pages; but my eye 
gathered no meaning from them, and 
I was indeed watching her from behind 
that screen, wondering what I should 
say. She was quite unaware of my 
observation and seemed herself to be 
deep in thought, for now and again 
the flying needle would pause, the 
sewing drop on her knee, and the 
small grave face, which had grown 
thinner since I came to Ditchborough, 
look away into the distance with a2 
perplexed furrow knitting her young 
brow. It was after one of these 
pauses that I said,—dashing abruptly 
into my subject, as I despaired of any 
natural prelude: “I saw Evans when 
I was up-stairs, and she was much dis- 
tressed over one of your dresses.” 

“Yes!” she said, as if unconscious 
of any special meaning. “ Poor old 
Fidgets! It is torn again I know, 
but as I shall mend it myself she need 
not take it to heart.” 

“Tt was not about mending any- 
thing. She had found a white dress 
put away in a drawer, very much 
stained,—with blood.” 

Her face changed at my words, but 
the expression which crossed it was 
one of intense pain, not fear or dis- 
composure. “That is spoiled,” she 
said briefly ; “I put it away.” 

“Evans found it,” I went on, 
stumbling over my difficulty, “ and she 
remembered when you wore it last. 
She showed it to me. My dear, it is 
dreadfully stained, and soiled with 
dirt as well. Would you mind telling 
me exactly how your accident hap- 
pened? I have never heard.” 

Janie gave a moaning cry and 
covered her face ; I saw between her 
slender fingers that she had flushed up 
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to her hair. “TI hate to think of it,” 
she said at last. “I cannot bear to 
recall that night.” 

“* My dear,” I said again, “I do not 
like to press you. But I think it 
would be better if you told me or your 
uncle, safer, I mean. It might be 
thought strange that the dress was 
hidden away in that manner,—the 
servants might talk,—and you know 
at these sad times people take up the 
wildest ideas ; 

Vague as was the hint my bungling 
speech had given, the arrow went 
home. The shielding hands dropped 
as she looked up at me, first in in- 
credulous bewilderment, and then with 
dawning comprehension. The wave 
of colour ebbed away and left her 
white, and she rose to her feet as if 
drawn up by the magnitude of the 
horror. 

“Cousin Susan, is it possible?” 
She put her hands to her throat as if 
suffocating. “Are you meaning to 
tell me that people might think / had 
harmed her,—that the blood 
Barbara’s ?” 

“One cannot tell what people may 
think when confronted with such a 
mystery. Don’t be distressed; I 
wanted to do all for your protection.” 

She looked at me almost sternly, 
with her young white face so changed 
and set. “ Have you such a thought 
of me, Cousin Susan ?” she demanded ; 
and as I looked back at her in that 
first moment I had no doubt of her 
innocence, and could answer truthfully, 
“ No.” 

Her hands dropped from her neck, 
and she crouched back into the chair 
she had left. “I have deserved it,” 
she said. ‘Whatever they say of 
me, I have deserved it all.” 

It was dreadful to see her rocking 
herself to and fro and moaning, a low, 
wailing moan like one in extremity of 
pain. Just then I think she hardly 
remembered my presence, and did not 
heed it at all. Presently she said : 
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“What was it you asked me, 
my accident ?” 

“T thought it would be a safeguard 
if your uncle or I knew what had 
happened, and could answer if 
questioned.” 

“T will try to tell you. I had been 
—unhappy for some time. It was no 
one’s fault, only my own folly ; but 
it was hard to bear. I felt worse as 
the wedding came so near; it was in 
my heart to pray that anything might 
postpone it, — anything, anything,— 
not dreaming how terribly the prayer 
would be answered. At my worst 
times I almost hated Barbara: she had 
so much and valued it so lightly ; and 
you know what it says in the Bible, 
* He that hateth his brother ag 

She shuddered violently and covered 
her face; and the voice I thought to 
have silenced whispered within me, 
can it be only for this—such an agony 
of repentance and remorse ! 

“That day, that evening, was the 
hardest of all, the ache of hopeless 
pain, the struggle for concealment. I 
longed for the dinner to be over like 
some wretch on the rack to be out of 
active torment. I felt as if I should 
die, should faint, should betray myself 
with another word. When you all 
left the table I went away up stairs. I 
sit sometimes in the attic to be quiet, 
but I was afraid of intrusion even 
there. I have kept one end tidy for 
myself, but I went to the other, where 
I could hide myself behind the boxes 
and lumber, not thinking of the dust 
upon the floor. I am subject to faint- 
ing-fits, and I tried to get the window 
open; I thought the cold air would 
stop the deadly sickness at my heart. 
It has a broken edge, that casement, 
a sort of spike in the leaded work, and 
as I tugged at it I felt it pierce my 
wrist, and then I remember no more. 
When I came to myself I was lying 
under the window in a pool of blood ; 
I had torn my hand free in falling. 
That is all. As soon as I could, I 
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dragged myselt down stairs, horror- 
stricken to find how late it was, and 
to think of the questions I should have 
to answer. I bound up the wound as 
well as I could, and changed my dress ; 
and I hid that one where Evans found 
it. I got down just as the alarm was 
given that Barbara was missing. That 
night was terrible to all of us; but 
think how terrible to me, when such 
an awful answer had come close upon 
my prayer !” 

“T will tell Gregory how the acci- 
dent happened. I can do so without 
going into motives. But I wish you 
had not hidden the dress.” 

“Tt was only to get it out of the 
way ; I did not want to be questioned. 
And since, I have felt I could not 
bear to see it; it would bring to mind 
all the evil that was in my heart.” 

“You must not dwell on that now, 
Janie; it would be morbid. I can 
understand the feeling you have about 
it; but if we were judged by our 
thoughts, who would be guiltless? 
And you know you would never have 
harmed her in deed.” I paused for 
the assurance, but as she did not 
answer I went on: “Gregory shall 
speak to Evans, and the dress shall be 
put away where it will never trouble 
any of us again. But tell me this. 
I have wondered sometimes if you 
have any guess, any conjecture of your 
own about the mystery. All the rest 
of us have had our own theories, but 
I have never heard you advance one. 
If Barbara ever made any confidence 
to you which would throw light on it, 
you would be doing wrong to respect 
it now.” 

She looked up at me fully as I 
spoke, and then away at the fire; 
there was an interval of silence, while 
she seemed to be considering. When 
she spoke again it was with greater self- 
possession, and a return to the ordinary 
manner which her extreme agitation 
had broken through. 

“ Barbara never told me anything. 
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It is true I have fancied things, but 
not from any foundation of know- 
ledge; and knowing what I should 
feel myself under suspicion, I could 
not cast it on another by what is a 
mere guess. We were good friends 
always, but she was never one to 
make confidences, and I don’t think 
she quite forgave me something which 
happened the autumn before last. It 
was not my fault: I could not help 
it; but it was through me Aunt 
Eleanor found out she was meeting 
Mr. Redworth. No, I have nothing to 
tell. Barbara was nervous latterly, 
and seemed anxious to get away from 
Ditchborough, but she never told me 
why.” 

The hall-door opened and shut, with 
its usual heavy bang and a rush of 
wind into the house. Gregory had 
returned, tired with his walk, but 
doubtless the exertion had been salu- 
tary both for mind and body. It 
seemed strange to see Janie meet him 
with her usual cheerful composure, 
helping him off with his wet coat and 
fetching the slippers she had warmed, 
when I thought of the tragical subject 
that had just been under discussion. 
Would any ordinary girl have been 
able so completely to put aside the 
passion of remorse I had witnessed, 
the agitation of finding she had laid 
herself open to so dreadful a sus- 
picion? The servant’s words came 
back anew when I asked myself 
whether such a faculty of self-suppres- 
sion might not shut in something 
dangerous. 

Gregory had always liked Janie, 
and accepted willingly at her hands 
the small daughter-like attentions she 
gladly paid him. I noticed long ago 
she was more at home with him than 
with Eleanor, and he had been used 
to receive them from her rather than 
from Barbara, so there was not the 
pang of seeing another take the place 
of his lost child. 

Yes, he was fond of Janie, and 
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honestly indignant for her sake later 
on when I told him of Evans’s dis- 
covery and hinted at a possible danger. 
“You did quite right, Susan, and I 
will speak to the woman myself. No 
mystery must be made of the affair ; 
she must see we know all about it and 
have no such thought. By George ! 
[Gregory was not always strictly cleri- 
cal in moments of excitement] I feel 
inclined to send her packing for the 
suggestion; but of course she _ is 
Eleanor’s maid and a privileged person, 
and has been considerate for her. 
Poor little girl! She was _ broken- 
hearted at the loss of her companion 
when Barbara was only going to be 
married ; the woman must be mad to 
think she would be suspected of this. 
And even on physical grounds look at 
the absurdity; what could a little 
thing like Janie have done against a 
splendid creature like Barbara? Ah, 
Susan, when I sent her on that errand 
I sent her to her death, but it was 
not by Janie’s hand.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Grecory’s walk had not been en- 
tirely solitary; Mr. Redworth had 
overtaken him on the way home, and 
they had gone in company as far as 
the gates of Coldhope. He had asked 
with interest touching the inquiry, and 
repeated some former strictures about 
the action of the police; he thought 
they were carrying it too far afield. 
“They ought to narrow the circle, 
Alleyne,” he said : “and if I were you 
I would begin with a house to house 
search within a radius of five miles. 
I will set the example by throwing 
open Coldhope.” 

But of course Gregory told him it 
was out of the question. Inquiries 
had been made, but he could not 
subject his parishioners and neighbours 
to the insult of a search, unless on the 
track of some positive clue. I could 
not help thinking the advocacy of 


looking nearer home was of a piece 
with his former hints against Janie. 
Gregory had told him the police were 
of opinion Barbara had been at once 
removed to a distance, and probably 
taken out of England in the first hours 
of the alarm. 

That was a night of wild weather. 
The wind, which had been high through 
the afternoon, rose at sundown to a 
positive gale, wailing and shrieking 
round the Rectory gables and chimney- 
stacks all through the passage of the 
dark hours, while rain streamed down 
in every lull of the tempest. I seldom 
sleep well in a high wind: it seems to 
excite something electrical in my 
nature and renders me restless; and 
there had been enough in the events 
and conflicting emotions of the day to 
drive sleep from my pillow, even had the 
elements been calm with the stillness 
of frost or the warm breath of sum- 
mer. I lay staring into the darkness, 
calling up Evans’s face as she un- 
folded the soiled gown; then Janie’s 
in the first outbreak of indignation 
and wounded innocence, followed by 
that crouching figure moaning and 
self-accused in extremity of remorse. 
I recalled Barbara as she came in from 
her winter walk glowing with life and 
beauty, gay and proud with her lover 
beside her ; and then with a shiver of 
dread the mute figure moving away 
from us in its trailing silks and 
shrouding laces. The wind moaned 
outside like a voice in pain, sobbing 
and wailing round the house as might 
some homeless spirit shut out for ever- 
more from the circle of love and 
fellowship. I fancied I heard as well 
a voice that wept within, and restless 
steps that wandered up and down; 
but doubtless my imagination figured 
these out of the natural noises of the 
storm. 

The wind dropped towards morning, 
and I slept at last, wearied out, and 
woke to find the dawn breaking on a 
peaceful gray world, and rain pouring 
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down monotonously from a canopy of 

leaden cloud. 

As I rose and dressed, I noticed 
that the lawn was strewn with broken 
twigs and branches from the trees, and 
the last traces of the frozen snow were 
washed away. Gregory was just issuing 
from his room as I came out of mine ; 
we met and greeted on the stairs with 
the usual comments on the wet morn- 
ing and stormy night ; he, like me, had 
been disturbed by it. ‘I could have 

i\ declared,” he said, “‘ that some one was 
4 knocking at the front door and throw- 
ing up gravel at my window ; but it 
was nothing but the force of the wind.” 

We went down together, and in the 
hall found the door set open, and three 
of the servants standing there, looking 
at a brown paper parcel which lay 
across the threshold. Mary, who had 
come back to us urged by maternal 
scoldings, was the first to speak : it 
had fallen in, she said, when the door 
was opened as if set up against it on 
the outside ; and they thought it must 
have been there all night, as it was 
soaked with wet. She looked at it, 
ready to scent a mystery, as if in her 
opinion it was something uncanny. 

The parcel, which was more bulky 
than heavy, was wrapped in brown 
paper and tied with stout string. 
Gregory lifted it and turned it over, 
but no address was visible, nor any 
trace of writing that the rain had 
blurred. ‘TI shall assume,” he said, 
“that it is meant for me ;” and carry- 
ing it to a side-table in the breakfast- 
room he cut the fastening strings with 
his knife and pulled apart the outer 
wrappings. 

The package had been done up care- 
fully in several sheets of thick paper, 
and an inner string tied together in a 
tight roll the skirt of a woman’s dress. 
I saw Gregory’s face change, and I 
think he and I recognised it in the 
same instant ; it was the very skirt of 
shot silken gray that Barbara had 
worn the night of her disappearance. 
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His hands trembled as he spread it 
out, and we looked in each other’s 
faces in dumb amazement. Folded 
closely within, so as to occupy the 
least possible compass, was all the 
other clothing, while still recognisable, 
pinned to the bodice close above the 
crimson breast-knot, was a bunch of 
withered violets which had been her 
lover’s gift, brought from Lynnchester 
on the fatal day. Janie had come 
quietly behind us and I heard her ex- 
claim ; she seemed both frightened and 
excited, and hers was the suggestion 
that there might bea letter. “ Surely,” 
she said, “she would not send the 
things back without a word.” 

Gregory shook his head at this, but 
we made the search ; unfolding every- 
thing, turning out the pocket of the 
dress and examining the protecting 
papers ; but there was not a scrap of 
handwriting of any sort. The only 
fresh discovery was a parcel in one of 
the shoes; a handkerchief with her 
initials folded round the two rings, 
Dick Sudeleigh’s diamond hoop and 
the emerald cluster which had been 
my gift, tied together upon the slender 
filigree chain she had worn about her 
throat. The father held them up to 
me and then dropped them back upon 
the heap. “That disposes of one of 
the theories,” he said. “ Robbery was 
not the motive. And Barbara never 
did this. No change, other than a 
miracle, would have made her send 
these rags and relics back to mock us 
in our grief ;” and he turned abruptly 
away from us to hide his tears. 

Alas, the ill-omened parcel laid at 
our door in the night elucidated no- 
thing ; the mystery of Barbara’s dis- 
appearance gathered all the darker for 
that will-o’-the-wisp of mocking light 
which gleamed a momentary hope. It 
was of course examined by the detec- 
tive, but no clue could be obtained as 
to whence it had come. There was, as 
T have said, no address ; the sheets of 
wrapping paper were of the ordinary 
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kind which might be found in any 
house ; the strong twine with which 
it had been tied was in no way 
peculiar. Doubtless it was deposited 
in the porch by some person in the 
secret ; but at what time of the even- 
ing, or night, or early morning, re- 
mained unknown. Gregory had fancied 
he heard knocking at the door and 
pebbles thrown at his window, but that 
could only have been the noise of the 
storm ; noone coming secretly on such 
an errand would desire to call attention 
to his presence. The clothing was 
quite uninjured, and might have been 
laid aside in the safety of her own 
home ; but there were two points to 
which the detective drew attention. 
The thin slippers were scratched and 
cut as if by walking some distance 
over a rough road, and the lace edge 
of the petticoat was soiled and frayed ; 
this, Evans declared, was not the case 
with either before that night’s use. It 
was thought to point to Barbara having 
gone away on foot, rather than being 
forced away from us in a carriage, 
which our minds had dwelt upon as 
probable. 

As I have said, the mystery was 
deeper than ever. Eleanor was very 
greatly distressed and upset, and would 
have the clothes brought up to her bed- 
side, and then could scarcely see them 
for the fast-flowing tears. Evans looked 
grimly on, and when asked for an 
opinion said: “ Indeed, ma’am, I 
should say that something had hap- 
pened to frighten the persons who had 
them in charge, within the last day or 
two, and they were afraid to keep 
them any longer hid away.” 

It was not difficult for me to divine 
at what her words pointed ; and in 
the conviction that Barbara was dead 
she was as strong as Gregory himself. 


Towards the end of February our 
mournful quietude was disturbed by 
a visit from Lady Sudeleigh. There 
had been frequent interchange of 
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letters between her and Eleanor, and 
deep had been the sympathy and con- 
cern expressed by all Dick’s relatives 
for the Alleynes in their grief. The 
later correspondence, however, had 
related chiefly to the Sudeleighs’ wish 
that Dick*should go abroad. While 
the search for Barbara was still active 
nothing would have induced him to 
leave England, but, now that it had 
been practically abandoned, except 
for an occasional advertisement in a 


daily paper, there was no reason for | 


delay ; and the yachting-cruise, in 
company with one or two congenial 
companions, would help to break 
through the gloom and despondency 
which had settled down over him 
since the fatal night. Lady Sudeleigh 
was anxious the Alleynes should join 
in persuading him to go; but though 
Eleanor would not lift a finger to 
detain him, I could see she was reluct- 
ant. So long as he was coming and 
going, keeping the police vigilant and 
fanning the failing hope of the inquiry 
into a semblance of life, she would not 
wholly despair ; it seemed to her that 
with Dick’s departure Barbara would 
be lost indeed. 

She was greatly altered since I came 
to Ditchborough, and not alone by the 
sorrow which weighed equally on her 
husband ; she had given up the struggle 
to maintain her usual habits, and 
fallen altogether into an invalid life. 
The only change between day and 
night was her removal to a sofa in her 
room and back again to bed; and 
though her pains did not appear t 
increase in violence, they were of fre 
quent occurrence, and the dread ané 
expectation of them was continual 
Gregory hoped her friend’s visit would 
rouse her. Lady Sudeleigh was at 
energetic, active-minded person who 
looked habitually on the bright side 
of things ; and she would urge Eleano 
to consent to the consultation ané 
surgical treatment which Dr. Carpen 
ter advised. 
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There was, however, another altera- 
tion in Eleanor which I had begun to 
notice, perhaps before it was percepti- 
ble to any one else, and that was her 
growing reluctance to have Janie 
about her. At first it seemed natural 
that Janie’s should on al! occasions be 
the hand to minister; but now, for 
those little offices in which she did 
not care to depend on Evans, she 
began to turn exclusively to me. I 
was very willing to write for her and 
read to her, or to sit by her couch and 
talk when she felt able for the effort ; 
and as we had been companions in 
youth and had many recollections ‘in 
common, her wish for my society was 
not extraordinary ; still I felt uneasy 
for the girl’s sake as the difference 
became more marked. She took it all 
with her usual gentleness, but I saw 
a shade of pain cross her face when 
Eleanor would tell her to “go and 
send Evans ;” or to “see if her uncle 
wanted her in the parish, as Susan 
would read aloud.” I wondered at 
first if Evans had given voice to her 
suspicions despite the ground Gregory 
had taken up about that matter, but 
I do not believe it was so. I do not 
think Evans ever said a word to her 
mistress ; but is it quite impossible 
that some emanation of what was in 
her mind should pass without voice 
into the moral atmosphere and be 
vaguely absorbed by another? Cer- 
tain it is that the maid disliked and 
suspected the girl, and the mistress’s 
affection cooled. 

Eleanor would now and then drop 
a word, as if in explanation of having 
been more than usually impatient or un- 
gracious. ‘‘ You don’t know what it 
is to me, Susan, for that girl to be 
here alive and well when our darling 
has been taken from us. You re- 
member where it says, ‘one shall be 
taken and the other left’? But oh, why 
was it not Janie whom nobody wants, 
instead of Barbara who was the very 
light of our eyes ?” 

No. 434.—voL. LXxi1l. 
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Janie whom nobody wants! Sad 
that her nineteen summers and her 
gentle ways should have won no more 
than this in the house which had been 
her home. 

Gregory wanted her, however ; she 
had always been a useful help to him 
in parish ministrations, and she con- 
tinued the work till certain hindrances 
arose which I shall recount in their 
own place later on. 

As all this will show, I spent much 
of my time with Eleanor ; but Gregory 
would now and then descend on us 
and command me to go out. I had 
no business, he said, to imprison my- 
self in a sick-room when I had so 
lately left one of my own. I had 
come into the country for change and 
rest, and I must remember fresh air 
was an essential in the prescription. 
So he would take me drives behind 
Red Saxon, and long rambles on foot 
which I liked even better,—over hill 
and dale, among the Coldhope woods, 
and over the breezy expanses of the 
moor. It was a mild February, and 
before the last days had gone by there 
became perceptible, thrilling in the 
air and pulsing through animate 
nature, the mysterious exaltation of the 
Spring. And another errand some- 
times took me abroad, though only to 
the little gray church. The school- 
master, who was also the organist, met 
with a mischance, laming his shoulder 
by a rather serious dislocation, and I 
offered to fill his place in the church- 
services while he was disabled. It 
was years since I had touched the 
instrument, but a proficiency once ac- 
quired is seldom wholly lost, and by 
dint of weekday practices I was soon 
able to undertake the Sunday hymns 
and voluntaries to Gregory’s satisfac- 
tion, if not altogether to my own. By 
a stroke of good fortune the organ was 
a finer instrument than could have 
been expected in such a locality as 
Ditchborough, and a first step in the 
restoration of the church had been to 
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put it in thorough repair. I cannot 
say it was a very blissful occupation, 
accompanying the nasal voices of that 
drawling choir; but in those solitary 
practices I did have some happy hours 
over the yellow keyboard, recalling 
well-loved harmonies to which my 
fingers had for long been strangers. 

But I have wandered from Lady 
Sudeleigh’s visit, which was fixed for 
the end of February, and Dick had 
promised to come over, while she was 
with us, for a single night, to bid 
farewell both to the Alleynes and to 
his mother before setting sail. The 
Rector’s brougham went all the way 
to Lynnchester to bring her over with 
her maid and luggage, as the expresses 
from the south did not at all regard 
our nearer wayside station; and she 
arrived, as I had done, on the edge of 
dusk, though later in the evening by 
all the advance of the year. 

I had vaguely expected a large 
imposing person, something after the 
mould of Eleanor, a feminine pro- 
totype of the tall wide-shouldered 
stature of her son; but the figure 
that emerged from the brougham, and 
was disembarrassed in the hall of a 
heavy travelling-cloak enriched with 
sable, was altogether small in its pro- 
portions, imposing only by virtue of 
an erect and stately carriage which 
made the most of every inch of her 
diminutive height. She was taken 
straight to Eleanor, who was anxiously 
awaiting her, and what the two mothers 
found to say to each other in that 
meeting so full of sadness to the one, 
I know not; but they were shut in 
alone together for the best part of an 
hour. After that Lady Sudeleigh 
rested in her room till dinner-time, 
and I felt it was really my first sight 
of her when she and Janie came to- 
gether into the lighted drawing-room 
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where Gregory and I were awaiting 
them. 

She was a beautiful little old lady, 
quite past all pretensions to youth; who 
might indeed have been taken for Dick’s 
grandmother rather than his mother, 
and have walked in the character of a 
white witch godmother out of the pages 
of a fairy-book. She used an ebonystick 
for some slight lameness which hardly 
disfigured her gait, and her hair, which 
was silver-white, was turned back 
over a cushion from her smal] face 
with its aquiline features and still 
delicate complexion of ivory and pink. 
There was a brilliance and vivacity 
about her that one does not usually 
associate with the decline of life, and 
I should think those black eyes of 
hers could hardly have been more 
piercing in her girlhood than now 
when she had counted five and sixty 
years. She made no secret of her age, 
rather taking pride in it, perhaps with 
the feeling that she bore it to the full 
as gracefully as younger women did 
their youth. Her gown of gray bro- 
cade became her, and so did the black 
laces which crowned her silver hair 
and draped her throat, with the flash 
of a diamond among them here and 
there. As we stood together at the 
fire waiting for dinner, I noticed how 
every movement of her silken draperies 
shook out a subtle odour of sandal- 
wood, a perfume which ever since in 
my mind has been associated with the 
vivacious personality of that imperious 
little dame. Dick’s mother was com- 
pletely different from my expectations ; 
but as Janie and I followed into the 
dining-room the gray train which 
Gregory escorted, I admired her with 
all,— not my heart perhaps, but 
whatever stands for it in the un 
loving appreciation we give to 4 
stranger. 


(To be continued.) 
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OXFORD IN 


From a variety of causes, and in 
particular from the immense amount of 
ancient documentary evidence which 
has survived, and the unwearied labour 
which has been devoted to its eluci- 
dation by successive generations of 
archeologists, it is easier to recon- 
stitute the Oxford of the thirteenth 
century than any other English city 
of that era. Fortunately no great 
disaster has obliterated its principal 
lines, and, roughly speaking, its chief 
streets run to-day precisely as they 
ran six hundred years ago. Yet, for 
all that, a modern visitor, familiar as 
he might be with the city of the nine- 
teenth century, might well be ex- 
cused if, on stepping back into the 
Oxford of 1295, he found himself in 
no small danger of losing his way. 
Once out of the four or five chief 
thoroughfares, he could scarcely avoid 
being entangled in a multitude of 
narrow lanes and alleys intersecting 
the city in all directions, and whose 
modern representatives and survivors 
are such passages as Frewen Court, 
Logie Lane, and Friars’ Entry. There 
would be some strange alterations 
even in the streets he knew. To say 
nothing of the gates and posterns which 
blocked every exit from the city, of 
the rows of butchers’ stalls which 
were ranged down the centre of Queen 
Street, of unknown churches here and 
there, of the city moat extending 
halfway across Broad Street, he would 
be still further confused by the loss 
of almost every landmark familiar to 
him. He would recognise the towers 
of no more than two churches, St. 
Frideswide’s and St. Michael’s. The 
ground now occupied by the Shel- 
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donian and the Printing-House was 
then covered by the waters of the 
Canditch. Where now stands the 
Town-Hall he would see the huddled 
tenements of the Lesser Jewry, whose 
owners had five years before been ex- 
pelled from the kingdom. But what 
would astonish him most would be the 
apparently complete absence of the 
colleges. In place of Magdalen there 
was a more or less dilapidated hospital 
standing in the meadows by the road- 
side. Instead of New College he 
would stumble upon the city rubbish- 
heap. Similar surprises would await 
him as he sought the sites of all but 
three of the modern colleges, for only 
Merton, University, and Balliol were 
in existence; and he might well be 
pardoned for failing to trace in so 
much of them as was then visible any 
resemblance to the colleges of the 
present day. In lieu of them, scattered 
about the streets and alleys of the town, 
were scores of houses dignified with the 
names of halls, each nominally under 
the control, though a control of the 
most shadowy character, of a Master 
of Arts, where the predecessors of the 
modern undergraduate lodged, and 
fed, and quarrelled with each other 
and the citizens. 

Still more impressive would have 
been the change which the visitor 
would have found in the suburbs. 
Suburbs indeed, in the modern sense 
of a couple of fair-sized towns to north 
and south-east of the ancient city, 
there were none. A sparse line of 
houses straggled up each side of St. 
Giles’; there was a tiny cluster of 
tenements beyond Cherwell, among 
which stood in the roadway the church 
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of St. Clement’s. But the absence of 
terraces and villas was more than com- 
pensated for. To the south of the 
town rose out of the low meadows the 
group of buildings of the Dominicans, 
whose memory is locally preserved by 
Friars’ Street and Blackfriars’ Road ; 
and from the gardens of the Domini- 
cans there must have been plainly 
visible across the fields the great 
church of the Grey Friars’ convent, 
rising out of the narrow streets of 
St. Ebbe’s parish high above the city 
wall, Further round towards the 
north, where now lies St. Mary’s 
cemetery, in the watermeadows among 
the maze of streams into which the 
Thames breaks, stood the new build- 
ings of Osney, one of the stateliest of 
Benedictine monasteries ; and to the 
north of it, beyond the present railway- 
station, the Cistercians lived in their 
scarcely less notable house Rewley 
Abbey. Crossing the Thames from 
Rewley towards the northern suburbs, 
where now is Worcester, one would 
have come upon a Carmelite Friary, 
and on the opposite side of the way 
stood the royal palace of Beaumont ; 
while further towards Holywell were 
Durham College and the Austin 
Friars. Nor was it only the buildings 
that would surprise the modern mind. 
Oxford was still a great trading- 
centre and its two great’ fairs, St. 
Frideswide’s and St. Giles’, were of 
more than local importance. On one of 
the two weekly market-days one would 
find the four main streets, wide as 
they are, blocked by the crowds of 
vendors that from time immemorial 
had been permitted to pitch their 
stalls or stand their carts in rows 
along the centre of the roadway, pre- 
cisely as they do at Kendal to-day. 
There were manufactures also: glovers 
pursued the craft which still lingers 
at Woodstock ; a small community of 
fullers and weavers lived by the Cher- 
well. One can scarcely realise, too, 
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the mass of traffic which now is 
whisked across England by the rail- 
way, but which in the thirteenth 
century poured each day through the 
streets of a city like Oxford on its 
way from market to market and from 
town to town. 

Among this labyrinth of streets and 
lanes there lived the most turbulent 
and ungovernable population in Eng- 
land. Every English town in the 
Middle Ages had its own insubordi- 
nate elements, riotous apprentices, 
quarrelsome journeymen, runaway vil- 
leins, outlaws, and cutpurses, lurking 
among the city purlieus. But at none 
of them do we read of such serious 
outbreaks of lawlessness as at Oxford, 
for no other of Oxford’s size contained 
that city’s peculiar element. An 
undergraduate of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was a widely different being 
from his successor of the nineteenth, 
who is surrounded by everything that 
can conduce to a life of studious 
enjoyment, and whose ideas of dis- 
order, thanks to the efficiency of the 
double machinery of Police and Proe- 
tors, do not run beyond a casual bout 
of fisticuffs on the Fifth of November 
or the breach of some peaceful citizen's 
window. In their stead one has to 
conjure up a shifting mass of some 
hundreds of students, lads of all ages, 
many of them Irish or Welsh, some of 
good blood, the great bulk apparently 
possessed of no more property than a 
few clothes and a weapon or two, 
lodging where they chose or where 
they could, some at a hall, some at a 
tavern, many of them dependent on 
charity for their very food, restless, 
noisy, quarrelsome, attached to the 
university by no more than the 
loosest ties, plainly beyond any sort of 
control. It is clear, moreover, that, in- 
cluded in the comprehensive term of 
clerk, for there was nospecial title appro- 
priated to the undergraduate, were a 
large number of men to whom no deed 
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of violence came amiss, and who were 
in fact nothing less than practised 
criminals. Amid such an assemblage 
of unquiet spirits, in an age when every 
man went, and had need to go, armed, 
the university statute which still 
forbids the carriage of deadly weapons, 
the city regulation that any armed 
person abroad at night should be seen 
to his lodging by the watch, were, as 
will be seen, no meaningless forms. 
The most trivial occasion, a hot word 
in a tavern, was apt to flare up into a 
brawl, and a brawl was quick to grow 
to the dimensions of a riot, in which 
it was odd if life was not lost. The 
conflicting claims of Mayor and Chan- 
cellor unhappily prevented the esta- 
blishment of any real control, of even 
any force charged with the duty of 
preserving order, beyond half a dozen 
night-watchmen at the city centre. 
Once the flame well alight, there seems 
to have been nothing for it but to 
allow the fire to burn itself out as 
speedily as might be, and thank heaven 
it was no worse. It seems ridiculous 
to read, as one does read, of mobs of 
students sacking a citizen’s house, 
besieging the Papal Legate at Osney, 
rescuing by force a malefactor from 
the hands of the sheriff's guard, or 
plundering an abbey. But such things 
actually took place. 

The fortunate preservation of some 
fragments of the Rolls of the Oxford 
coroners for the close of the thirteenth 
and earlier years of the fourteenth 
centuries has provided us with some 
remarkable pictures of the insecurity 
of life in Oxford during that period. 
How common in fact were deeds of 
violence may be judged by the fact 
that at the Eyre of 1285 there were 
mentioned, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings befere the Royal Justices, no 
less than thirty cases of murder and 
homicide, all of which must have been 
committed within the seven preceding 
years, possibly in a shorter period, and 
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twenty at least of which took place in 
the city and its suburbs. Twenty 
deaths from violence within a period 
of seven years is, it must be allowed, 
a remarkable number for a city whose 
normal inhabitants could not have 
exceeded four thousand persons. And 
yet it is by no means certain that 
even these thirty cases made up a 
complete list, as the Eyre only dealt 
with such as affected the royal revenue, 
as most murders presuniably would. 
The Coroners’ Rolls are scarcely less 
striking. Although they do not in all 
probability contain any thing like a full 
catalogue of all the inquests held 
during the years in question, and 
though the fragments are obviously 
incomplete and only deal with broken 
periods, yet we have full records of 
fourteen cases of murder and homicide 
between 1297 and 1307, of three 
in 1314, one in 1319, and of two 
each in 1321 and 1322. In thirteen 
of the twenty-two cases the offenders 
were either not known or had escaped 
apprehension ; in six it is not clear 
whether they had been apprehended 
or not; in three alone it is certain 
that the culprits had been lodged in 
gaol. In thirteen of the cases students 
are the offenders, and among the 
students concerned Irish and Welsh 
clerks are’ prominent. 

It is, however, in the details re- 
vealed by the evidence at the inquests 
that the greatest interest lies. In the 
first case we find it recorded that two 
students, John Scurf and Madoc of 
Wales, and one Michael, the manciple, 
or butler, of Bull Hall, had at curfew 
sallied out into the streets and at- 
tacked all whom they met. The hue 
and cry, the alarm raised in case of 
disorder, at the sound of which every 
law-abiding man was expected to turn 
out armed to preserve the peace, 
brought out into the street a number 
of citizens, one of whom, John Metes- 
charp, was immediately shot by the 








butler. All the assailants at once 
fied and escaped justice. In a second 
case we find at the same fatal hour of 
curfew, at which six out of thesetwenty- 
two outrages occurred, an attack made 
upon a townsman’s son by the followers 
of a stranger, who was apparently a 
man of position, and was lodged at 
one of the inns in the city. The 
occasion of the assault is not clear ; 
apparently it was purely gratuitous, 
as the object of it was unarmed and 
was occupied for a moment between 
two stalls in the Butchery. Wounded 
in the forehead by a cut from a groom’s 
sword, he ran for help into his father’s 
house, and obtaining weapons, he, his 
father, and a friend, pursued the 
offending party towards their inn. 
The result was an affray in which the 
groom in question was fatally wounded. 
In a third case, as a fuller was leaving 
the North Gate in the twilight of a 
January afternoon, he was set upon 
by a gang of four Irish clerks and 
fatally stabbed, the actual murderer 
again escaping. In June, 1303, a 
student is found in the morning dead 
in the street, murdered by two other 
students and a groom. An inquest of 
1301 provides us with a singularly 
vivid picture of the night-side of 
Oxford life. Between the sites of 
All Souls’ College and the Radcliffe 
Camera, there ran in the thirteenth 
century a narrow street lined on 
each side with students’ halls. In 
one of them there lived a Northampton- 
shire student, John of Hampslape. 
About curfew-time on an evening in 
December he had stepped for a moment 
out of his hall, which lay at the north 
end of the building thencalled the Great 
Schools. Lower down the street he 
heard in the darkness a dispute between 
two students, Thomas of Horncastle 
and Nicholas de la Marche, which, as 
he came up, he saw terminate in the 
usual manner by one of the two draw- 
ing his knife. In his anxiety to pre- 
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vent murder, John of Hampslape ran 
between them and, accidentally or 
otherwise, was stabbed to the heart. 
The knife indeed plays an unpleasantly 
prominent part in these inquests, and 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that it was worn by every student. 
Time after time one reads the same 
record, that after an argument one or 
other of the disputants ends the dis- 
cussion by stabbing his opponent. 
Besides the cases already mentioned we 
read of a Welsh clerk in another of 
those fatal squabbles being stabbed bya 
Master of Arts of the strangely Jewish 
name of Elijah of Mount Gomorrah. 
Other inquests relate to the murder of a 
prostitute by a student, to a stabbing- 
case by a Master of Arts, one John 
Seton, and several other similar fatali- 
ties. All these were the work of the 
knife; but if the knife was first 
it was by no means alone in providing 
work for the coroner. Sword, dagger, 
and crossbow each show plain enough 
in the records of his court. 

Our Coroners’ Rolls sometimes rise 
well above such commonplaces of crime 
as a scuffle in a hall or a squabble in 
a wine-shop. Perhaps the case of 
Gilbert de Foxlee, in one of the 
inquests of 1306, contains the most 
curious details as well as the most 
graphic account of a fatal affray, of 
any of the cases noted in the present 
Rolls. Tailors must unbend at times, 
and it seems that on the night of St. 
John’s Eve, June 23rd, the tailors of 
Oxford were in the habit of unbending 
very far indeed. It was their custom 
to celebrate on that evening a festival 
of so prolonged a character that they 
usually did not break up till dawn. 
Upon this particular occasion in 1306, 
after midnight, when they had a right 
to expect that they would find the 
streets in that part of the town 
deserted, they and their friends went 
out into High Street and commenced 
what was apparently some sort of 
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formal country-dance. Their evolu- 
tions, however, were interrupted by a 
clerk, one Gilbert of Foxlee, who came 
upon them, the account states, with 
his sword drawn, determined, appar- 
ently in a spirit of pure mischief, to 
break up the dance. Some of the 
party, who knew him, held him back 
and did their best to get him away 
peaceably; but their efforts were 
fruitless. He tore himself away 
from them and sprang again at the 
dancers, aiming a blow at one as he 
came round in the figure, which but 
for a prompt movement on his part 
would certainly have cost him a hand. 
This was more than even an Oxford 
tailor could stand, and the whole party 
seem to have turned upon the clerk. 
One wounded him in the sword-arm ; 
a second stabbed him in the back; a 
cut on the head from a third brought 
him to the ground. It would have 
been well if things had gone no further. 
But a tailor’s blood, one takes it, is 
as apt to boil as that of any one else, 
and a serving-man struck at the pros- 
trate student with some sort of an axe 
(called a sparsh), inflicting a terrible 
wound in the left shin, which, after a 
lingering illness of eight weeks, proved 
fatal to the orgulous Gilbert. 

Scarcely less picturesque, and not 
without an element of pathos, is the 
account of the death of a lad of good 
family, the son of Lord Stapleton, on 
May 29th, 1307. He lived, it seems, in 
an inn on the east side of Oxford, and 
on the preceding Sunday evening had 
gone into the street beneath the easi 
wall, a thoroughfare now covered in 
part by New College garden and in 
part by the buildings between 
that and High Street. He was 
there set upon by a gang of five 
persons, three of them students. One 
stabbed him in the right shoulder ; 
another wounded him seriously in the 
back. The unhappy lad, for he seems 
to have been no more, managed to run 
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as far as High Street and fell insensible 
by the East Gate. There his com- 
panions, coming into the town from 
their games in the fields outside the 
gate, presumably the meadows where 
Magdalen now stands, found him, and 
carried him to his inn, at which he 
died the next day. One of the 
murderers, Robert of Knotton, a 
scrivener, escaped ; the other, together 
with one of the accessories, was secured 
by the bailiffs and committed to the 
assizes. 

This continual lawlessness on the 
part of the students, which neither 
university nor city could suppress, 
must have been found, as Thorold 
Rogers remarks, almost unbearable by 
the latter, especially when taken in 
connection with the feeling that the 
constant growth of university privi- 
leges bid fare to crumble away all the 
city’s rights. One does not wonder 
that half a century later the irritation 
had swollen to such proportions that a 
more than usually severe riot between 
Town and Gown ended in the former 
setting to work in right good earnest 
and causing the death of some forty 
scholars, in a conflict which lasted for 
the greater part of four days, emptied 
the city of the detested scholars, and 
caused the forfeiture of its charter. 
Even more galling than these sporadic 
cases of riotousness were the outbreaks 
caused by a feeling which has quite 
passed away in our own time, the 
jealousies between the Northern and 
Southern students. Frequently, no 
doubt, the trouble ended in nothing 
worse than broken heads. But some- 
times it was quite otherwise, and four 
of our twenty-two deaths are directly 
due to these feuds. One was that of 
a certain Luke Horton, living in Cat 
Street, who on leaving his house late 
at night was so unfortunate as to run 
into a party of wild Northern students 
who were, or had been, engaged in 
fighting the Southerners up and down 
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the streets. The savage character of 
these broils may be realised from the 
fact that, on the mere suspicion that 
the man was a Southerner, one of the 
Northern students drew his sword and 
cut him down at once. On June 26th, 
1322, one of these territorial riots 
was going on at the junction of the 
modern Ship and Cornmarket Streets, 
when one Gilbert de Crofton was 
stabbed by a dagger inthe back. He 
staggered on towards Turl Street, but 
there met another opponent, who shot 
him in the head, from the effects of 
which he died on the succeeding Sun- 
day. But all records of Northern and 
Southern strife fade into insignificance 
before the great fight in Merton Street 
and Grove Street (then St. John’s and 
Grove Lanes) on May 4th, 1314. This 
was no brawl between half a dozen 
students, or a midnight scuffle in a 
dark alley. It was a veritable pitched 
battle, apparently of the most delib- 
erate and prolonged character, the 
combatants being armed with swords 
and bucklers, bows, arrows, and other 
weapons, and the fighting taking 
place in broad daylight at three o’clock 
of the afternoon. Windows bearing 
on the scene of the conflict were 
utilised by cross-bowmen. In one 
chamber of Goter Hall, which stood 
close to the west wall of Merton 
Chapel and whose outlook therefore 
commanded Grove Street, were five 
men armed with bows. An arrow 
from one of them struck a student in 
the street on the top of the left 
shoulder and penetrating deep inflicted 
a fatal wound! Another student, 
David de Kirkby, a_ suspiciously 
Northern name, after being badly 
wounded on the back of the head 


' Robert de Bridlington, the person who 
fired the fatal shot, is identified by the Warden 
of Merton with a graduate of the same name 
who had served as Proctor in 1311, and who 
afterwards filled various preferments in the 
dioceses of Lincoln and York.—MrmoniLs 
OF MERTON COLLEGE, p. 187. 
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and in the knee, was killed by a 
dagger-thrust below the left arm. 
The extremely loose connection of the 
undergraduate with the university 
may be judged by the fact that, though 
eight persons were found guilty of 
these deaths, either as principals or 
accessories, not a single one was appre- 
hended ; nothing could be discovered 
as to their goods or whither they had 
betaken themselves. 

A number of minor points of con- 
siderable interest spring out of the 
records of these instances of violence. 
It would perhaps be scarcely wise to 
dwell too much upon the seemingly 
purposeless and gratuitous  char- 
acter of some of the attacks; there 
may well have been jealousies or 
other causes at work of which we 
know nothing. But it certainly does 
strike a modern Englishman as strange 
that in many of the conflicts there does 
not seem to have been the slightest 
observance of fair play. One hears 
much of the lofty ideas of the days of 
chivalry, and in 1295 the sentiment 
which we term chivalry was rising to 
its zenith. Yet according to modern 
notions anything more absolutely un- 
chivalrous than these attacks of armed 
parties on unarmed men, anything 
more dastardly than the way in which 
a combatant who is knocked down or 
separated from his side is set upon by 
three or four persons at once, it would 
be difficult to imagine. One is struck 
too, and very strongly, with the noma- 
dic life these students must have led, 
the ease with which they escaped the 
officers of the law, the rarity of the 
cases where it appeared that the 
officials had discovered any goods otf 
the culprits, the scanty amount of such 
goods when found, and the complete 
ignorance that generally prevailed as 
to the whereabouts of the offenders. 
In the twenty-two outrages there are 
at least twenty-five undergraduates 
and two Masters of Arts concerned, 
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and not improbably several more. 
Three only of these are recorded as 
possessing any goods and chattels, 
and those of the most modest descrip- 
tion. An Irish student, with clothes 
and books to the value of thirteen 
shillings and elevenpence, comes out 
at the top of the list; the Master of 
Arts with the Semitic name had chat- 
tels worth nine shillings; while the 
other Master, John Seton, was the 
owner of a coverlet, a towel, a sword, 
and a plate, of the total value of two 
shillings and sixpence, besides an 
equity of redemption in a certain book 
which had been pawned to the custo- 
dians of the university chest, a very 
ordinary transaction. 

There remains the cause of these 
extraordinary outbursts ; a moment’s 
reflection will convince us that it 
was simple enough. The energies, 
which in our own day find vent 
in half a dozen forms of athletic 
exercise, had in the thirteenth century 
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hardly more than the single outlet of 
fighting. Men talked of war and 
sang of it; and the close of the thir- 
teenth century was a period when a 
succession of fortunate expeditions and 
a soldierly king had turned men’s 
thoughts more strongly than usual 
upon the popular topic. The pre- 
vailing tone of society must have acted 
upon the immature lads cooped up in 
the narrow streets of a crowded city, 
without, or practically without, books, 
much as the cheap romances of our 
own day are believed to affect the office- 
boy. There were plenty of rogues in 
the thirteenth century of course, who 
were able and willing to help the 
militant student to add practice to 
theory ; and when we recollect that 
there were no better police than half- 
a-dozen Dogberries, that the city was 
unlighted, and that even lads went 
armed, one no longer has cause to 
wonder at the insecurity of life in 
Oxford six hundred years ago. 








THE SWISS 


Ir is a commonplace of human 
history that the springs of great 
movements are generally to be found 
in some small and isolated territory. 
Would we know the home of art we 
must seek it in the scrap of mountain- 
ous land, a peninsula of a peninsula, 
which is called Attica; would we see 
the first light of the Reformation we 
must turn to the parish of Lutter- 
worth in the little island of Great Brit- 
ain; and if we would discover the 
birthplace of the modern art of war 
(and this is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all arts to human kind), we 
must go to the tiny scrap of country, 
little more than five and twenty miles 
square and surrounded on all sides by 
lakes and mountains, which is called 
Schwytz. The fact that all Switzer- 
land is called after its name points to 
Schwytz as the cradle of all that has 
made the cantons great; and great- 
ness for a nation (and this is truer 
of no people than of the Swiss) is 
achieved primarily by the sword. 

But how or why Schwytz should 
have spun, so to speak, out of her 
own entrails, the web of a tactical 
system which overwhelmed the hither- 
to invincible chivalry, transferred the 
mastership in the battlefield from the 
horse to the foot, and thereby effected 
a great revolution throughout all 
Europe, are singularly difficult ques- 
tions. It is indeed impossible to 
trace the growth of the Swiss military 
power to its beginning. No such 
difficulty exists in the case of other 
nations. We can trace the rise of 


the German and Bohemian military 
systems, for instance, with comparative 
certainty to individual men. 


There 
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INFANTRY. 


is of course no dearth of Swiss heroes, 
Tell, Rudolf von Erlach, Arnold von 
Winkelried, and so forth ; but even if 
Swiss historians could agree (which 
they cannot) that these warriors en- 
joyed more than a legendary existence, 
there is still nothing to show that 
they initiated a new and original art 
of war. The result is that the Swiss 
are generally assumed to have sprung, 
like Pallas, suddenly and fully armed 
into military existence, on the day 
of Morgarten in the year 1315. Mac- 
chiavelli, anxious to account for so 
extraordinary a phenomenon, says 
boldly that the Swiss infantry copied 
the Macedonian model, but unfortun- 
ately omits to explain how a poor 
community of rude peasants should 
have known anything about the Mace- 
donian phalanx at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Others dis- 
pose of the whole difficulty by point- 
ing out that the Swiss, through their 
poverty, were unable to keep horses 
and were therefore obliged to fight 
on foot ; and that they were aided in 
their struggle against Austria by the 
ruggedness of their country. But 
because men are forced to fight on 
foot it does not follow that they will 
therefore discover the secret of beat- 
ing men who fight on horseback ; and, 
so far as the nature of the ground 
enters into the question, the Swiss 
fought as well in the plains of 
Lombardy as among their native 
mountains. 

It is at the same time a mistake 
to suppose that the Swiss were the 
only people who had devised infantry- 
tactics of their own, or that they were 
the first to overthrow the mailed 
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chivalry on the open field. The battle 
of Legnano in 1176, where the Milan- 
ese infantry defeated the knights of 
Emperor Frederick the First, antici- 
pates Morgarten by a hundred and 
fifty years. At Courtrai, again, in 
1302 the artisans of the Flemish 
towns, armed with short pikes and 
maces, completely routed the headlong 
cavalry of France. Moreover England, 
the most striking example of all, had 
never permitted her infantry quite to 
disappear, and was specially en- 
amoured of the practice of dismount- 
ing her cavalry for action. Indeed 
it is never sufficiently appreciated 
that the British archers, unless sup- 
ported by battalions of knights on 
foot, would hardly have sufficed to 
win their first victory of Crecy. But 
the Flemish infantry was defeated by 
the French at Mons-en-Pevele, and 
utterly crushed by the final French 
victory at Rosebecque in 1382. The 
English, though they tried hard to 
prolong the life of their archery to 
their great civil war, were forced to 
abandon it for pike and musket. But 
the Swiss system endured, and for 
more than two centuries gave the law 
to Europe. It was in truth the 
foundation of all existing European 
infantry. 

Where then the Swiss learned their 
tactics, or who he was that taught 
them, are secrets that must remain for 
ever obscure. One thing alone is cer- 
tain, that their representative canton, 
Schwytz, was from its first appear- 
ance in history a stubborn and com- 
bative community. It was a German 
colony which upheld its primitive 
German institutions against the feud- 
alism that threatened it from the 
North; and above all it enjoyed a 
permanent quarrel, in consequence of 
a territorial dispute, with the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Einsiedeln. Now 
this monastery had from very early 
times received special favour from the 
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Emperors, with freedom of election 
for its abbots and immunity from 
lay jurisdiction at large, and it was 
to the Emperors that it appealed for 
defence against the aggression of 
Schwytz. One would have thought 
that the Empire would have given 
short shrift to a petty forest canton, 
but it was not so. Henry the Fifth in 
1114 and Conrad the Third in 1144 
both gave judgment for Einsiedeln 
when the quarrel was referred to them ; 
but neither could enforce his decision 
on Schwytz. In 1214 the monastery 
and the canton became so violent in 
their feud that they burned and 
ravaged each other’s territory for three 
whole years, until Rudolph of Haps- 
burg came to mediate between them. 
Two generations later, on the death 
of the Emperor Rudolph in 1291, 
the Schwytzers, defiant of the whole 
House of Austria, attacked the un- 
happy monastery again, and brought 
Duke Albert into the field against 
them; but the Duke, good soldier 
though he was, seems to have retired 
without venturing to risk an action. 
In 1308, on the death of this Albert, 
the contest was again revived, and 
the Schwytzers had yet another oppor- 
tunity of training themselves in the 
school of active service. Concurrently 
with these exploits at home the Swiss 
had sent a succession of contingents 
to the aid of the Emperors ever since 
the twelfth century, while they had 
given a foretaste of their mercenary 
as well as of their fighting qualities 
by taking service with the Abbot of 
Saint Gall in 1253, and against him 
in 1262. When therefore the day of 
Morgarten came in 1315 they were 
no novices in the business of war. 

It was not, however, until Mor- 
garten had been supplemented by 
Laupen in 1339, and Laupen by 
Sempach in 1382, that the fame of 
the Swiss became really exalted in 
Europe. Even at the latter date, in 
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spite of strenuous efforts of enthu- 
siasts to prove the contrary, it can 
hardly be assumed that they had per- 
fected the tactics which distinguished 
them in the fifteenth century; and 
indeed the most striking feature in 
those three early engagements is 
the extraordinary good luck which 
they enjoyed through the stupidity 
of their adversaries. At Laupen the 
Swiss were little more than five thou- 
sand strong, the Bernese, who were 
the principal combatants, numbering 
four thousand, and their allies from 
Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, and two 
other valleys but twelve hundred 
more. They were drawn up in two 
great battalions or wedges of unequal 
size, that on the right being made up 
of Bernese, and that on the left of 
their allies ; and the whole were posted 
on rising ground to await attack. 
The baronial army numbered twenty- 
four thousand men, twelve hundred 
of them being cavalry, and was like- 
wise drawn up in two divisions, the 
cavalry on the right and the infantry 
on the left. As the mass of the 
baronial foot advanced, two thousand 
of the Bernese took to flight without 
striking a blow; the remainder, to 
their infinite credit, stood firm until 
the enemy came close to them and 
then, after a brief preliminary fire of 
stones, fell on resolutely with the hal- 
berd. The steady advance of the 
wedge cleft the opposing infantry in 
twain, and routed it utterly with 
heavy loss ; so that on the right the 
Swiss success was assured. On the 
left, however, the battalion of con- 
federates was completely surrounded 
by the enemy’s horse, and, being not 
yet armed with the long pike, was 
very hard pressed. The Bernese 
thereupon rallied and attacked the 
cavalry, which being thus assailed on 
both sides, was put to flight after 
heavy punishment. The Swiss won 
their victory gallantly and honourably 
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enough ; but it is difficult even for a 
layman to understand why the baro- 
nial commanders did not detach a 
portion of the cavalry to engage the § to 
confederates, and fall with the re. § ho 
mainder upon the rear of the Ber § wi 
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Sempach, again, was extraordinarily § of 
mismanaged by the Austrians. The § get 
scene of action was the level summit § an 


of a down, by no means unfavourable § of 
ground for the action of cavalry. The } to 

Austrian cavalry, fourteen hundred in ; Sw 
all, was drawn up in three lines on the } it ' 
slope of the down. The Swiss in. § wri 
fantry, of about the same strength, J tri 
was formed in a single wedge ; and it § bef 
was their task, if they could, to dis. § cha 
lodge the enemy from their advan. ] 
tageous position. The sequel would} of 

be hardly credible did we not know,§ met 
by many examples, the shifts to which} Sen 
their commanders were driven by theg (as 















indiscipline of the knights. Duke§ em] 
Leopold of Austria was completely§ pal 
surprised by the appearance of the nor 
Sv.iss, and either from this cause, orf wea 
from ill-timed recollection of the Eng of | 
lish tactics at Crecy, ordered his firs witl 
line to dismount. They did so; buf foot 
instead of standing firm they rusheif hav 
down in disorder to the attack prov 
headed by a number of rash youns— Was 
nobles burning to distinguish themf by | 
selves in their first action. To df The 
them justice they fought hard, andg rem: 
for a time had the better of theif men 
enemy, until the latter brought forg an o 
ward one wing, so to speak, of theif Phil 
wedge, and took them in flank. Duk Turi 
Leopold then ordered his second ling the | 
to dismount ; but before this lengthg Swis 
operation was complete and the horseg The 
removed, the Swiss had completelg seem 
broken the first line and could turg The 
all their strength upon the secondf ° pi 
The day was intensely hot, and thgat I 
knights, encumbered by their heavg and 
armour, tired sooner than the Swisg that 
who, seeing their advantage, presse Of a1 
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for a @ it to the utmost. The third Austrian 
baro- @ line still remained mounted, but in- 
ch a stead of coming forward basely took 
s the & to flight; the valets in charge of the 
e re. horses of the dismounted men fled 
Ber § with them, and the Austrians were 
simply cut to pieces. Such, stripped 
narily § of the embroidery added by later 
The § generations, legends of Winkelried 
mmit @ and so forth, seems to be the story 
trable § of Sempach, even more discreditable 
_ The | to the Austrians than glorious to the 
red in J Swiss. One would gladly believe, if 
on the } it were possible, the theory of a Swiss 
ss in. § writer who maintains that the Aus- 
ength, J trians were surprised during a halt 
and it @ before they had time to mount their 
o dis- § chargers. 
advan- It will be observed that the tactics 
would of the Swiss in these three engage- 
know, ments of Morgarten, Laupen, and 
which! Sempach were not yet those which 
by thejg (as shall presently be seen) they 
Duke employed with such success in their 
pletely palmy days of the fifteenth century, 
of th nor can it be said even that the 
use, orf Weapons were the same. The name 
e Eng. of the Swiss is generally identified 
is first} With the long pike of the eighteen- 
0; but foot shaft ; and most gallant attempts 
rushedf have been made by recent writers to 
attack} prove that this celebrated weapon 
youngg Was a Swiss invention and employed 
.‘them-§ by the confederates from the first. 
To dg The point, however, is one that must 


remain uncertain; for the earliest 
mention of the long pike is found in 
an order addressed in 1327 by Count 
Philip of Savoy to the burghers of 
Turin, and no one can tell whether 
the Savoyards borrowed it from the 
Swiss or the Swiss from the Savoyards. 
sq The primitive weapons of all infantry 

seem to be the spear and_ shield. 
4 The Milanese fought with such spears, 
or pikes, eight or ten feet in length, 
at Legnano, the Scotch at Falkirk, 
and the Flemings at Courtrai; so 
that it is impossible really to predicate 
of any one nation that it added the 
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requisite number of feet to the 
weapon’s shaft in order to make a 
long pike. There is no mention of 
pikes in the battles of the Swiss until 
Sempach, and it is probable that in 
that action they were not above ten 
feet in length. 

Far more distinctive of the Swiss 
was the halberd, which was their 
principal weapon at Morgarten and 
Laupen. It is curious to note how 
the Teutonic nations, even to this 
day, prefer the cut and the Latin 
nations the point. We have been 
told by German officers that, when 
the German and French cavalry met 
in the war of 1870, the German 
sword-blades always flashed vertically 
over their heads while the French 
darted in and out horizontally in a 
succession of thrusts. Even the 
German dead lay in whole ranks with 
their swords at arm’s length. So the 
English at Hastings worked havoc 
with their battle-axes; the Nether- 
land mercenaries carried a hewing 
weapon at Bouvines; the Flemings 
at Courtrai used their yodendags, fitted 
alike both for cut and thrust; and 
finally the Swiss made play with their 
halberds, an improvement on _ the 
godendag. The halberds had a point 
for thrusting, a hook wherewith to 
pull men from the saddle, and above 
all a broad heavy blade, “ most terrific 
weapons (valde terribilia),” to use the 
words of John of Winterthur, “ cleav- 
ing men asunder like a wedge and 
cutting them into small pieces.” One 
can imagine how such a blade at the 
end of an eight-foot shaft must have 
surprised galloping young gentlemen 
who thought themselves invulnerable 
in their armour. 

In the matter of missile weapons 
the Swiss, as the legend of Tell 
sufficiently shows, favoured the cross- 
bow; but they also employed the 
more primitive system of stone-throw- 
ing with great effect. They were 
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carefully trained in this latter practice, 
and to such purpose, it is said, that 
they could at twenty yards’ range 
strike a small object with unerring 
precision. A blow from a stone a 
pound or two in weight, though rarely 
fatal, must often have been sufficient 
to stop a man, if not to slay him; 
while if it struck a horse full in the 
face it was pretty certain to make 
him rear up and become unmanage- 
able. Then came the pikeman’s 
chance, to thrust his pike into the 
poor animal’s belly, which done, the 
nimble halberdier ran up to despatch 
the fallen knight, and so the division 
of labour was complete. In due 
time, of course, the stones and cross- 
bows gave way to fire-arms; but the 
Swiss were never so famous with the 
arquebuse as were the Spaniards. 

In the fifteenth century the Swiss 
adopted the system of forming their 
battalions for action into three divi- 
sions; the van (Vorhut), the battle 
(Schlachthau/), and the rear (Hindhut); 
an imitation of the prevalent fashion 
of forming armies for battle in three 
lines. The rule was that van and 
rear should each be equal to half the 
strength of the main body; thus in 
a regiment of two thousand men van 
and rear would consist each of five 
hundred men and the battle of a 
thousand. These three divisions fol- 
lowed each other in echelon from the 
right or left. Each of them was 
formed into a solid square for defence, 
and into a wedge, or an oblong 
column, for attack; though in a 
pitched battle the whole three divisions 
were sometimes combined into one 
gigantic mass, in order that the pro- 
portion of pikes, which was from one- 
fourth to one-sixth of the whole, 
might go further in giving protection 
against the attack of cavalry. But 
there was almost invariably an ad- 
vanced guard of some,kind, called the 
Blood Company (Blutfahne) or the 
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Free Company( Freiegesellschaft), being 
composed of volunteers (Freiwilligen), 
and later on the Lost (Verlorene, or 
Verlorener Hauf), from the last of 
which we English have derived, 
through the Landsknechts, our ex- 
pression Forlorn Hope. auf has 
of course more to do with heap than 
hope ; but the sacrifice of accuracy to 
euphony will in this particular in- 
stance be admitted to have its ad- 
vantages. The French, translating 
instead of mutilating, called 
advanced parties enfans perdus. 

The discipline of these Swiss bands 
must have been a doubtful quantity, 
their history showing a strange mix- 
ture of occasional restraint and glaring 
insubordination. Insomuch as _ the 
strength of their massive battalions 
depended not a little on the proper 
distribution of the pikes among the 
halberds, there must have been drill 
and discipline sufficient to ensure that 
men should remain in their places, 
But the probability is that there was 
considerable difference between the 
bands of the various cantons. The 
forest cantons were in their origin 
practically military republics; their 
administrators in peace were their 
leaders in war, and no one who had 
not approved himself a good captain 
could hope to hold the highest civil 
office. Moreover the whole band 
formed a free assembly, wherein every 
man had a right to take part alike 
for debate and for action, subject to 
the laws of discipline and war. So 
too the Landsknechts of Swabia car- 
ried into their regiments the institu- 
tions of the German guild. But the 
Swiss towns were subjected to a 
Stadtherr imposed upon them from 
without, who was often an unpopular 
man, and hence their discipline was 
by no means so perfect. It is sig- 
nificant that the towns furnished a 
larger proportion of pikes to their hal- 
berds, for the simple reason that pike- 
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men were more easily kept under 
control, for if they left their places in 
the ranks they were virtually defence- 
less. A halberdier, on the contrary, 
could move about and defend himself 
independently ; his weapon was light 
and handy, and therefore not for an 
undisciplined man. 

It is curious that it was this same 
quality of handiness that made the 
halberd the sergeants’ weapon. The 
sergeants, who were generally the only 
men who knew anything about drill, 
needed to be eternally running up 
and down the ranks to put men into 
their proper places, and hence could 
not be burdened with a heavy cum- 
brous pike. So the halberd became 
the distinction of the sergeant, and as 
such was promised to Corporal Trim 
by Uncle Toby himself; indeed, un- 
less we are mistaken, it survived even 
into the present century. Then it gave 
place to the sword-bayonet, which 
compelled sergeants to shoulder arms 
after a different fashion from privates ; 
and thus it may be said that the 
traditions of the Swiss survive to this 
day in Saint James’s palace-yard. 

For the rest, the Swiss bands 
marched to the music of fife and 
drum or of their own voices, the 
notation of one of their marching- 
being still preserved. The 
forest cantons also sent a horn with 
their companies, which instruments 
were known by nicknames, Bull of 
Uri, Cow of Unterwalden, and the 
like. Their sound was long a note 
of terror to the men of Austria and 
Burgundy, and made a grand rallying- 
cry for the Swiss in action. But 
apart from this these horns appear to 
be the origin of the bugle-horns which 
still appear on the appointments of 
our Light Infantry, and have dis- 
placed the drum as the distinctive 
instrument of the foot-soldier. Each 
company of course had a flag of its 
own, which on march or in action was 
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posted in the centre under a guard 
of halberds; whence the main body 
sometimes was called by the name of 
the Panner (banner). The Swiss were 
distinguished by the small size of 
their flags; the Landsknechts, on the 
contrary, to accentuate the difference 
between themselves and their hated 
rivals, carried enormous ensigns, and 
made great play with them. Other 
nations chose a happy mean between 
the two. Uniform was of course a 
thing virtually unknown in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, though 
the Swiss, if we are to trust old 
woodcuts, wore the white cross on a 
red ground even at Sempach. A 
cross of some colour was for centuries 
the only mark employed to distinguish 
soldiers of different nations in the 
field. The Flemish towns seem to 
have been the first to have prescribed 
a common pattern of dress for their 
soldiers, which was worn by them at 
the battle of Courtrai, and, it may 
have been, still earlier. The first re- 
corded instance of uniform among the 
Swiss relates to a contingent of Ber- 
nese in the year 1365, fifteen hundred 
strong and all dressed alike. In 1499 
the historian Pirckheimer commanded 
a mixed force of Swiss, horse and 
foot, who anticipated the English by 
all wearing red coats ; and it is worth 
remarking that the Swiss regiments 
in the French service retained the 
scarlet to the last. 

Tracing the progress of the Swiss 
through their famous campaigns in 
the defence of their homes and in the 
service of foreign countries, one is 
struck chiefly by the extreme aggres- 
siveness of the national character. 
The military spirit had bitten deeply 
into them, and the carriage of arms 
even in time of peace was their rule 
long before they had made a European 
reputation. Both before and after 
Sempach the authorities of various 
cantons were obliged to prohibit a 
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prevailing habit of never appearing 

in the open air without pike, halberd, 

or crossbow, so murderous were the 

quarrels thereby kindled. In fact 

there was remarkably little of the 

peaceful goatherd in the Swiss of that 

day ; there was far more of the insolent 

soldier who cannot endure the tedium 

of a long peace. 

The struggles of the cantons with 
Austria are commonly spoken of as 
though she were the aggressor, but 
Austria had not the slightest wish to 
quarrel with them. She rather sought 
their alliance, and it was the Swiss 
who insisted on following their own 
wishes by the right of the sword. 
With victory of course their insolence 
increased, There are few more strik- 
ing scenes in history than that of a 
handful of petty cantons simultane- 
ously pressing the sieges of Zurich and 
Farnsburg in 1444, and coolly de- 
taching sixteen hundred men to meet 
fifty thousand French, Germans, En- 
glish, and Scotch at Saint Jacob-en- 
Birs. But with insolence insubordina- 
tion had likewise increased. The six- 
teen hundred would not be content 
with the defeat of thousands of French 
cavalry, and with the capture of 
banners, horses, guns, stores, and booty. 
Despite the entreaties of their officers 
they must needs cross a deep river 
under a heavy artillery-fire and at- 
tack the entire hostile army on the 
other bank. Even so they fought like 
tigers, and it was only after ten 
hours’ furious encounter that they 
were finally annihi!ated. Ten alone 
of the sixteen hundred made their 
escape; the whole of the remainder 
lay dead or unconscious on the ground. 
The chivalry took indeed their re- 
venge ; but they purchased it so dearly 
that the lesson was soon forgotten by 
the Swiss. 

A generation later the fame of the 
Swiss rose still higher after the vic- 
tories of Granson, Morat, and Nancy ; 
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for it was no small thing to have 
vanquished such a foe as Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy. It is singular 
that so celebrated a soldier as Charles 
should not have been more wary in 
attacking the Swiss, but it seems that, 
in spite of Sempach and all that had 
happened since Sempach, he still 
cherished the old false chivalrous 
contempt for all infantry. He was 
strangely ignorant too of the customs 
of the Swiss on the battlefield. When, 
as usual, they knelt in prayer and 
kissed the frozen ground before Gran- 
son, he fancied that they were begging 
mercy of him. “ By Saint George,” 
he exclaimed, “ we shall not take long 
to destroy these Almain dogs ;” and 
to do him justice, he did succeed in 
breaking into a great square of pikes 
and seizing the banner of Schwytz, 
though it profited him little. Morat 
was a greater disaster even than 
Granson, in spite of the astonish- 
ing gallantry of three thousand En- 


glish, who here took their second 
lesson from the finest infantry in 
Europe. Finally came the crowning 


victory of Nancy and the death of 
Charles ; after which there was no 
thing left for the sovereigns of Europe 
but to train men of their own on 
the Swiss model. Within the next 
ten years Louis the Eleventh had 
created the French, and Maximilian 
the German infantry ; the former of 
which was destined to give the Swiss 
their first wound, and the latter, 
better known as the famous Lands- 
knechts, to deal them their mortal 
blow. 

But their greatest days were still 
before them, if mercenary service may 
be called the greatest. In 1494 came 
the invasion of Italy by Charles the 
Eighth, which propagated the gospel 
of the new art of war all over Europe. 
It was the mercenary Swiss who terri- 
fied Italy into submission by the 
mere aspect of their battalions, and it 
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was the Swiss who secured Charles’s 
retreat from Italy at Fornova. In 
1499, when a trifling dispute between 
Chur and the Tyrol dragged the 
Swiss and Suabians into the compli- 
cated Italian struggle, the Confeder- 
ates turned against their inveterate 
enemy with all their old fire. The 
German Landsknechts met them with 
high-sounding threats of vengeance 
and destruction, and even taunted 
them by crawling on all fours and 
lowing like kine; but the Swiss beat 
them in three successive engagements. 
The day of the Landsknechts was not 
yet come. Four years later saw them 
arrayed against the Spanish infantry 
under Gonsalvo of Cordova, and beaten 
back, together with the French whom 
they served, at Cerignola and the 
Garigliano ; but the Spanish infantry 
was not yet the model of Europe. 
Meanwhile the tone of the cantons 
was high and haughty as ever. In 
January, 1508, they warned Maxi- 
milian, “ that if he injured the French 
king, he would force them to be mind- 
ful of their obligations to him;” a 
direct threat from a power that knew 
its own strength. 

The following year they were fight- 
ing for the league of the Emperor, the 
French King, and the Pope against 
the Venetians; and on May 14th, 
1509, they crushed the military power 
of Venice for ever at Agnadel. They 
then quarrelled with the French, or it 
would be truer to say rendered them- 
selves intolerable to them ; for though 
nominally mercenaries they were really 
unmanageable allies. In truth their 
long supremacy on the battle-field had 
not only ruined them for peaceful 
occupation, but had begun to destroy 
their utility even for war. In Switzer- 
land itself the military mania was so 
strong among them, that the very 
children turned out with flags, drums, 
and pikes, and marched in soldier’s 
fon with military step. Weddings, 
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fairs, religious festivals, all great occa- 
sions alike were celebrated by a review 
or some other form of military display. 
But in the field their discipline had 
suffered, and their insolence had in- 
creased, until they were as terrible to 
friend as to foe. Always covetous and 
insubordinate, they became more and 
more inclined to plunder, and to dic- 
tate, under threat of mutiny, to the 
unhappy potentate who had hired 
them. The year 1512 saw them at 
the zenith of their power, when waving 
Austria and France alike away from 
Milan they installed therein the ruler 
of their own choice. In the same year 
they met the Landsknechts at the 
passage of the Oglio and Ticino, and 
fording the rivers stark naked beat 
them back without waiting even to 
dress themselves. A few months later 
they showed even more magnificent 
insolence when besieged by the French 
in Novara ; throwing the gates open 
they begged the enemy not to be at 
the pains of making a breach, but to 
walk straight in: ‘ Donnez- vous 
donc la peine d’entrer.” The French 
made no reply, except to hammer away 
with their artillery ; whereupon the 
Swiss mockingly hung the breaches 
with sheets as sufficient protection 
against so feeble a foe. Shortly after 
arrived reinforcements from Switzer- 
land, which, without pausing to rest 
more than an hour after a long and 
hurried march, dashed out in disorder 
against the encompassing troops and 
dispersed them with terrible loss. “ If 
we could only reckon upon obedience 
in our men,” said the Swiss leaders, 
“we should march through the whole 
of France.” 

But the end was now drawing near. 
They had fought with France against 
Venice in 1509, and against the 
French in alliance with Venice in 
1512 and 1513; but at last in 1515, 
when again allied with the French, 
they provoked their patience too far. 

I 
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Two furious days’ fighting at Marig- 

nano,—such fighting that the veteran 

Trivulzio declared all other battles to 

be child’s play compared with it—and 

the complete victory of the French 

taught the mutinous Swiss a lesson 
that they did not forget. Their long 
military connection with France dates 
from the year 1516 ; for they respected 
the men who had beaten them. But 
their insubordination was not yet 
cured. Seven years later at Bicocca 
they forced the French commander, 
Lautrec, into an action against his 
will. They must have battle or pay, 
they said, or they would march home ; 
and they had their way. The Lands- 
knechts and the Spanish arquebusiers 
killed four thousand out of eight thou- 
sand of them, and drove the rest 
shamefully from the field. From 





that day their prestige was gone. 
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Three years later at Pavia these same 
Landsknechts under the same leader, 
Georg von Frundsperg, marched across 
the battle-field eager to meet the Swiss, 
and for the second time defeated them 
utterly. On that day the sceptre of the 
infantry passed to the Landsknechts, 
and the fame of the Swiss steadily 
waned. The Germans were both cheaper 
and more subordinate than they. 

Yet for centuries later the Swiss 
served the French with devotion and 
gallantry, and it was not until the fatal 
day at Versailles, August 10th, 1792, 
that they passed away gloriously from 
the history of the French army. And 
so it has come about that the Papal 
Guards, first instituted by Pope Julius 
the Second, and beadles in churches 
still known as Suisses, alone recall the 
gallant infantry that taught all Europe 
its greatest lesson in a new art of war. 
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THE YAM CUSTOM. 


(A TALE OF ASHANTEE.) 


Kopsina was one of the thirteen 
sons of Koffee Dua, an Ashantee man, 
by his sixth wife Ajua. I do not 
mean that Ajua was his sixth spouse 
in succession ; she held that rank in 
seniority, the other five being all there, 
grinding corn and pounding plantains 
in Koffee’s compound at Coomassie. 
Kobbina was a fine, broad-shouldered 
young fellow, with clean lithe limbs 
and the somewhat pointed skull of the 
Ashantee. He was nineteen, and he 
wanted a wife ; but he had no money 
to get one. 

The Dua family was large. Koffee’s 
wives had been prolific, and his com- 
pound was quite a small village. 
Three and twenty sons there were 
and thirteen daughters, and all of 
high degree. For Koffee, being one of 
the seventy-three sons of King Koffee 
Kalealli, was a Prince of Ashantee ; 
at least he would have been called a 
prince in England by those dear lion- 
hunting ladies, who believe everything 
that a black man likes to tell them. 
And Koffee, besides being of royal 
blood, was a crier of the King’s court 
at Coomassie. He went about with 
his badge hanging on his breast, a 
plate of gold curiously chased and 
surrounded by a fringe of black 
monkey hair; this and a large red 
cloth made up his costume. A West 
African King’s court-crier shouts his 
master’s titles on state-occasions, and 
is sometimes trusted with secret mis- 
sions. If he prove himself a plausible 
liar, —I should say a skilful diplomatist 
—he becomes a High Ambassador. 
Koffee had a little judicial court of 
his own in Coomassie, where he dis- 





pensed injustice to the side which paid 
him least. Though dishonest, he was 
poor, because he could not find enough 
people to come before him to be 
fleeced. 

Kobbina’s love was a daughter of 
Mensa Prempe, the goldsmith who 
lives in the big square where the 
bamboos are. At all events she was 
treated as his daughter, though Mrs. 
Prempe (who had been strangled in 
the market-place some years ago by the 
public executioner) had not borne the 
best of characters. Prempe was a 
rich man: he put a lot of brass in 
the gold ornaments that he made; 
and as Bembe was fat and round, and 
people did not tell many stories about 
her, he fixed her head-money at four 
cows, two cases of gin, and a great 
lot of the blue beads that were in 
fashion just then. 

Kobbina was in despair, for he had 
nothing in the world but an old flint- 
lock gun, with a barrel of gas-piping, 
and the cloth he wore. And the cloth 
too, was a small one ; you could have 
cut him a complete suit out of a lady’s 
kerchief. It would have been a pity 
if he had bothered himself with more 
clothes, for though his face was not 
much to look at, his body was beauti- 
ful. He might have been carved by 
Praxiteles out of black marble; such 
straight firm legs he had, such a 
clean flank, and broad flat shoulders. 
Being a son of Koffee Dua, he could 
not work. The whole family only 
owned seven slaves, and these were 
old and thin. Last year they had 
had ten, but Kobbina’s reputed grand- 
father had died of “ Guinea-worm,” 
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and three of the most weak-kneed 
chattels had been sacrificed on the 
grave, to keep up the dignity of the 
family. The Duas lived in genteel 
indigence, and Kobbina, when he was 
not out shooting monkeys or trapping 
leopards, sat on his haunches at home 
in the cool shade of an oil-palm and 
swallowed the dollops of boiled plan- 
tain which the females of the family 
pounded for him and the other males. 

One day he saw Bembe. She was 
being promenaded round Coomassie 
with a lot of heavy gold ornaments on 
her head, and there were streaks of 
yellow clay on her face and bosom as 
a sign that she was of marriageable 
age. When Bembe passed by Kob- 
bina, who was sprawling in the sun by 
the side of the Fetish house, her soft 
black eyes met his. She smiled shyly 
for an instant, yet cunningly withal, 
and bending her gaze coyly to the 
ground, she passed along with the 
other women and slaves who droned a 
monotonous love-chant. 

Then Kobbina languidly stretched 
himself along the warm ground on 
which he was lying and felt he ought 
to have a wife. He thought it was 
high time, and concluded he would 
like to have Bembe, whose limbs were 
soft and round and whose eyes were 
black as sloes. Forthwith he went to 
Prempe to know how much the head- 
money would be. He argued and 
bargained, but no lower than three 
cows and a goat, besides the gin and 
the beads, would the goldsmith go. 
Furthermore, he sneered at Kobbina’s 
pretensions, for the penury of the Dua 
family was common talk in Coomassie. 
But Kobbina, who was _ nineteen, 
pressed and promised until, for sheer 
weariness, the old man consented to 
wait three moons for the marriage 
gifts. 

Bembe was not asked for her opinion 
in the matter. The girls of Ashantee 


are not supposed to know what is good 
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for them, and marriages are made in 
the French fashion. But Kobbina met 
her one evening, in the shadow of the 
plantain patch which flourished in the 
dirt behind her father’s house, and 
they said a lot of things to each other. 
Then Kobbina, when the girl had 
disappeared in the gloom, wondered 
where he was going to get the head- 
money from. He had no slave to 
sell, nor child to put in pawn. He 
pondered for several days, and while 
he dreamed and calculated, in spite 
of family opposition he set to work. 
He cleared a little patch of the forest 
growth, where Bembe, when she be- 
came his wife, might sow guinea-corn, 
plant yams, and work herself to death 
for the ease of her lord and master. 
When her hands became hard with 
corns and cracks, and her round limbs 
knotted and gnarled under the cruel 
labour, Kobbina would be able to 
have another wife, bought by the 
sweat of poor Bembe’s brow; for so 
the world wags in Ashantee. He 
also took his long flint-lock gun 
with the crooked barrel that shot 
round corners, and forth he sal- 
lied into the deep bush to war on 
the poor monkeys, whose long silky 
coats bring a dollar apiece in the 
factories on the Coast. In the deep 
twilight of the forest, his lithe body 
wound like a snake through the 
creeping lianes, and many a hapless 
monkey’s dying yell echoed to the 
bark of Kobbina’s shooting-iron. At 
last he sounded a truce. The black 
skins, which he had pegged out in 
long rows to dry in the sun, crack- 
led like parchment, and a goodly load 
they made. He bade good-bye to 
Bembe in the plantain patch and 
swore a Fetish oath that Coomassie 
would see him back before two moons 
had waxed and waned. 


Six days later, two men with 
shaven skulls and evil faces crouched 
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behind a clump of cactus that 
bordered a bush-path. That was 
the road which leads from Coo- 


massie to the great coast-town 
where the white factors barter rotten 
cotton and sandy gunpowder for the 
palm oil, full of clay, and the 
rubber, mixed with stones, which the 
simple savage brings down from the 
interior. It was night, but a moon 
of ten days’ growth shed sufficient 
light to show the watchers a long 
stretch of the path that ran between 
the two thick walls of bush. 

If you had been in West Africa 
you might have known by the three 
long cuts on their cheeks, from the 
eyes to the mouth, that the two 
watchers were Donko men. They 
wore dark gray cloths, and while they 
watched, they drew the rags closer 
round them, for the dew was chill and 
heavy. This was the second night of 
their vigil, and every time they peered 
through the narrow spaces in the 
cactus, they grunted guttural words 
of disappointment. They wanted a 
man, not two men or three or a 
crowd, but a solitary man; and 
through the long hours of the night 
they watched and waited. One of 
the men had unwound from his 
waist a long piece of dull brown 
cotton cloth, and it lay like a snake 
on the ground beside him. The air 
was humming with the myriads of 
creeping, crawling, flying things which 
the tropic night seems to call suddenly 
into life, and the cry of the night-jar 
echoed mournfully at intervals in the 
branches of a great silk-cotton tree, 
the abode of African ghosts and 
devils. 

Suddenly, the two men raised them- 
selves on their knees, and their black 
eyes gleamed as they peered up the path 
through the arms of the cactus clump. 
There was the crackle of a breaking 
twig, the rustle of something brushing 
past the bushes, and a solitary man 





appeared walking with springy step 
down the track. The moon shone 
full upon him, and a squat black 
shadow dogged his footsteps. There 
was a load upon his head, but the 
fifty monkey-skins were but a feather- 
weight to the firm round neck that 
carried them. A hundred and twenty 
miles had Kobbina tramped since he 
had said good-bye to Bembe in the 
plantain patch, and he had covered 
the distance in five nights, sleeping 
during the steamy days under the 
umbrella trees in the villages on 
the road. He travelled alone, spoke 
to no one, and shunned the companion- 
ship of the slaves and petty traders 
who passed him on their way to the 
factories on the Coast. For he was 
the thirteenth son of Koffee Dua, the 
court-crier, who was the fifty-second 
son of King Koffee Kalcalli, and 
honest labour is a disgrace to the 
blood-royal of Coomassie. He be- 
guiled the way with the calcu- 
lations of Lafontaine’s farmer-wench, 
who saw in the pail of milk upon 
her head, eggs, chickens, a cow, a 
dress, and a husband. Fifty monkey- 
skins Kobbina counted to be worth 
just fifty dollars. Eleven shillings 
and sixpence would he give for 
two cases of the poisonous gin that 
delighted the heart and _ burned 
the gullet of Bembe’s father : four and 
twenty shillings should be invested in 
the fashionable bright blue beads ; and 
with the remainder of the money, if 
the factor did not cheat him too much 
with his Ready-reckoner, he might 
get enough striped cotton cloths to 
buy the three cows that the goldsmith 
wanted. There might even be some- 
thing over for a velvet cloth for-Bembe 
and a good drink of rum for himself. 
The moonbeams that filtered through 
the leaves glinted on the polished 
smoothness of his skin, and there was 
a spark of love-light in his eyes as he 
thought of Bembe in Coomassie. 
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Nearer and nearer he came to the 
cactus clump, while on the other side 
of it the two men with the shaven 
skulls and gashed cheeks, waited and 
held their breaths. Softly humming an 
Ashantee love-song he picked his way 
among the little stones that cast their 
violet shadows in the moonlight. Right 
in front of the cactus clump there was 
a deep black patch on the path, cast 
by the crest of a fan-palm overhead, 
whose giant leaves rustled and creaked 
with a sound like human moans. 
He stepped into the blot of shade, 
and like a huge ape one of the 
watchers leaped out behind him. A 
stiff grip was on his neck, a knee on 
his backbone, and the falling load 
upon his head overthrew his balance. 
Throwing out his arms in a vain 
endeavour to save himself, Kobbina 
fell upon his face, and before he could 
even utter a yell, the second man was 
on him and the dull brown cloth was 
tightly wrapped around his head. 
Struggling, writhing, and twisting on 
the ground, he lay at the mercy of 
his captors. One of the Donkos 
placed his knee upon the neck, while 
the other, in spite of all his struggles, 
swiftly bound the hands and feet of 
the hapless Ashantee. Long ropes of 
stringy vines, cut from the sides of 
the path, were wound round and round 
his body till they cut so deep into his 
flesh that every movement wasa torture. 
His stifled shouts did naught but 
startle, for an instant, the noisy in- 
sects in the bushes; and the bare- 
skulled man-hunters grinned with 
satisfaction at the neatness of their 
work. 


Three nights later there was stir- 
ring commotion in the big town on 
the Coast. It was the celebration of 
the Yam Custom. The first young 
yams of the season had been cut that 
morning in the plantations, amid the 
songs and dances of the white-robed 
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Fetish priests. Long processions of 
yelling blacks had borne the first 
fruits to the shrine of Sasabonsam, 
and the beating of many tom-toms 
and the blare of ivory horns 
sounded through the land. The whole 
town was in a tumult, and every one 
was more or less drunk. It is a 
British Colony, and His Excellency 
the Governor had taken all sorts of 
precautions to see that the great 
festival should be celebrated with no 
more disorder than was usual, and 
had worried the unfortunate District 
Commissioner nearly to death with 
orders and counter-orders. In the 
bad old days the celebration of the 
Yam Custom, in any town that re- 
spected itself, was voted a very poor 
affair if less than a hundred un- 
fortunate natives had their heads 
hacked off by the three-bladed swords 
of the Fetish executioners. But the 
strong rule of Her Majesty is spoiling 
all the fun now, and the sacrifices, 
which are absolutely necessary to 
avert from the tribes plague, pesti- 
lence, battle, and murder, have now 
to be despatched with so much trouble 
and secrecy that they make no show 
at all and are scarcely worth the risk. 

It takes a deal of strong liquor to 
fuddle a black man, and the rum-sellers 
were joyously raking in the coins 
and the cowries, while the casks in 
their little dens trickled fire-water 
like unplugged leaks. The dark alleys 
between the mud huts were full of 
reeling negroes, who jostled and pushed 
each other as they shouted the obscene 
Fetish songs that are peeans of joy over 
a well-filled belly : women with rag- 
ged breasts and gnarled limbs danced 
the hip-dances of West Africa with 
hideous contortions and monotonous 
drone ; while a sour reek of smoke, 
rum, and dirt fouled the night air. 

In the centre of the town, where 
the low-thatched huts are crowded 


together most thickly, lies the King’s 














quarter. The palace is no better 
than the meanest hovel around, and 
only the number of its dingy huts 
and squalid courtyards gives it a dig- 
nity above the surrounding dens. One 
of the main thoroughfares of the town 
passes right through this quarter, but 
high mud walls, placed one before the 
other, shut off this little ditch of 
semi-civilisation as completely as if it 
were miles away. 

In the innermost court, hedged by 
the highest walls, a dozen men sat in 
solemn conclave. In the centre a 
blazing fire of palm-kernels threw a 
yellow glow on the forms of those 
grouped around. They were mostly 
old men, whose black, bald skulls in- 
vested them with a certain air of re- 
spectability. Some sat on the quaintly- 
carved stools of Ashantee, and wore 
great pieces of velvet and brocade 
thrown around them like a Roman 
toga. Those were the chiefs and war- 
captains of the King, and the scars 
which you might see on those parts 
of their legs and chests that were un- 
covered told of glorious fights in the 
days when the white men were only 
traders and did not bother themselves 
about what happened outside the walls 
of their forts and factories. Conspicu- 
ous in the group were three high-priests 
of Fetish. Their plain white cloths, 
wrapped round and round them like 
shrouds, gleamed in a startling man- 
ner in the surrounding colour, while 
their baleful appearance was not re- 
lieved by the black and white beads 
hanging round their necks, or by the 
streaks of yellow clay drawn in geome- 
trical designs on their sardonic visages. 
In the centre of the group sat the 
King. <A fat, besotted-looking boy, 
scarcely out of his teens, bedizened 
with strings of gold nuggets, and clad 
in a gorgeous length of brocade. With 
his elbows resting on his knees and 
his chin upon his thumbs, he crouched 
rather than sat on a low Ashantee 
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stool, and stared vacantly into the 
glowing embers at his feet. One 
of the Fetish priests was speaking. 
His gaunt form stood out beside the 
fire, and the lambent flames threw 
tawny lights on his features. He 
was excited, and the guttural words 
fell from his lips in an impassioned 
flow. He gesticulated much with his 
thin black arms, and while his excited 
accents rose and fell on the night air, 
his eyes unswervingly fixed themselves 
on the hesitating King. 

In acorner of the court, half hidden 
by the gloom of a thatched roof that 
projected far beyond the walls, stood 
Kobbina Dua. His bonds had been 
loosed sufficiently to allow him to 
stand ; a piece of wood was pressed 
between his teeth and tightly fastened 
behind his head, so that a stifled gur- 
gle was all that he could utter. A 
deep sigh sometimes escaped him, but 
his eyes, humid with tears of rage, 
flashed defiance at the group around 
the fire, and especially at the white- 
robed speaker. 

The Fetish priest continued his 
address in a voice that seemed to hiss 
around the embers: “Oh King, 
why are you so afeared this season ? 
Twelve moons ago, when the first 
young yam was shown to the sun, 
you hesitated not to offer to Bonsam 
the gift of gratitude that he demand- 
ed. A paltry gift it was, alas! a 
wretched Donko slave, palsied with 
age and crooked in the back. Never- 
theless, his thin neck gaped under the 
sacred knife and the red blood ran 
on the very spot where now you sit. 
Your gold-studded stool was washed 
in the sacrifice, and the spirits spared 
us for a while. But this season they 
are wroth indeed, and their mighty 
anger is kindled against our tribe. 
I hear them calling for blood: my 
brothers have heard them also; and 
mark me, woe, pestilence and famine 
will be our lot if this Yam Custom 
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pass away without a proper offering to 
Bonsam. I know, oh King, that you 
have given seven of your goats to 
Kataori, that their blood may be seen 
on the doorposts of this town ; but my 
heart shrivels within me at the thought 
of such a paltry offering. What fear 
you, Manche? You know full well 
that though all the tribe shall hear 
that honour has been done to Bonsam 
this night, yet not a whisper shall 
reach the ears of the cursed Police-fo 
who dare to interfere with Kataori. 
The arm of Fetish has more hands 
than there are stars in the sky, 
and its fingers are as the sands of 
the sea. Fear not, I say, Manche! 
No rain have we had since three 
moons have grown and dwindled, and 
I smell the spotted sickness in the 
air. The wrath of the spirits is 
ready to burst upon us like the 
thunder-cloud of a tornado. You can 
avert it, King, by a ready sacrifice. 
He is here! Bonsam wants his blood, 
and yet you hesitate!” And the priest 
of Fetish glared at the captive in 
the corner with eyes that gleamed 
with a tiger’s lust for blood. 

The King thus adjured, roused 
himself from his lethargy, and drawing 
his brocade about his shoulders as if 
he felt a chill, muttered something to 
the chief who sat beside him. The 
silence of suspense fell upon the group 
and many eyes were turned on the 
Ashantee, whose sturdy limbs were 
now and them illuminated by the 
flames that shot up in the acrid smoke. 
Brave though he was, Kobbina’s 
heart beat fast while the King whis- 
pered with the chief. He heard the 
rumble of wheels in the street, just a 
few yards away from him, but the 
high mud walls and outer alleys 
hedged the inner courtyard as securely 
as if it had been miles away in 
the bush. 
the wheels, but the stick 
his teeth turned 


Nearer and nearer came 
between 
ringing yell 


his 
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into a smothered gurgle, and the sound 
of salvation died away in the distance. 
It was Morton, the Inspector of Police, 
driving up to Government House in 
one of the heavy rickshaws used by 
Her Majesty’s officials in West Africa. 
He was going to dine with the 
Governor, and would tell His Ex- 
cellency that all proper precautions 
had been taken for preventing dis- 
turbances during the Yam Custom, 
and that, barring an increased num- 
ber of drunken natives in the streets, 
the town was quiet and orderly as 
usual. 

The sound of the wheels had also 
been heard by the group around the 
fire, and had reminded them that, 
though the anger of Bonsam must be 
stayed, there was also the wrath of 
the white Governor to be averted ; and 
they remembered the hanging of four 
Fetish priests some months before for 
the sacrifice of three Juabins in 
Krobo. For over an hour’ they 
deliberated and argued. The three 
priests urged that the victim should 
be sacrificed there and then in the 
court in the same way as the Donko 
has been offered to Bonsam the year 
before, and they twitted the King un- 
mercifully on his timidity, threatening 
him and his with all kinds of terrors 
if the gods were not propitiated in a 
fitting manner. The war-chiefs, how- 
ever, though eager enough to have the 
annual sacrifice, were not inspired by 
the degree of fanaticism which ren- 
dered the excited priests oblivious 
to consequences, and most of them 
were in favour of a more prudent 
course. 

Gradually, the penetrating hum of 
the crowded town dwindled and sank. 
The fumes of evil spirits were doing 
their work, and the huts and alleys 
were full of snoring negroes grunting 
and sighing in their besotted sleep. 
Now and then a quavering shout 
would echo over the mud walls, while 
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still the group in the King’s courtyard 
argued and hesitated. 

Two hours later the bell in the 
fort, where the convicts slept, struck 
thrice. The moon was slowly sinking 
behind a bank of clouds on the horizon, 
throwing a silver sheen on the un- 
ruffled waters of the Gulf of Guinea. 
The sea was like glass, and about a 
mile from the low-lying shore a canoe 
rose and fell on the lazy roll of the 
ground swell. It made no progress 
and was the centre of a solitude. <A 
tall man robed in white, with a string 
of human teeth about his neck, sat 
in the stern, and with a leaf-shaped 
paddle kept the canoe from drifting 
toward the shore. In the middle of 
the craft two men crouched over a 
naked body stretched between them. 
Their long white robes were tied 
around their waists, leaving their 
chests and arms bare tu the moon- 
beams that played on the oily waters. 
Their bodies swayed to and fro in a 
slow rhythm, as a hooded cobra sways 
under the music of the charmer, and 
they moaned, rather than sang, a 
Fetish dirge that hummed over the 
sea like a wail of inexpressible agony. 
The body that lay between them still 
throbbed with the full pulses of life. 
Fathoms of rough-made rope were 
coiled around the sturdy limbs, render- 
ing the slightest movement impossible. 
The stick was still between his teeth 
and beads of cold sweat pearled on 
the brow of the hapless Ashantee. His 
eyeballs were all that he could move, 
and as they restlessly rolled from side 
to side, they shot gleams of hate and 
rage and agony so vivid that the 
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whole vitality of the body seemed 
concentrated in them. During the 
pitiless dirge he thought of Coo- 
massie, of little Bembe, and of the 
plantain patch behind the  gold- 
smith’s house, and then he glared at 
the crouching priests and longed to 
tear their hearts out of their breasts. 
In his impotent agony he moaned 
unconsciously and seemed to give a 
keynote to the Fetish wail. 

Suddenly the chant ceased, and a 
dread silence fell like a pall over the 
canoe. The two robed men, moving 
stealthily in the unsteady craft, laid 
hands on their victim, and they haled 
him out sideways till the back of his 
neck rested on the gunwale. The 
moonbeams flashed right into the 
staring eyes of the victim, a keen- 
edged knife of flint was poised for 
an instant in the air, the three priests 
of Fetish screamed a word of dread 
intent, and the head fell yet further 
back towards the placid waves. 


His Excellency the Governor, in a 
despatch, number 493 of the 20th of 
August, to the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was glad to be able to report to His 
Lordship that “the celebration of the 
Yam Custom, which in former years 
was attended by many atrocities, has 
just been observed in a very orderly 
manner, and there is every reason 
to believe that civilisation is making 
marked progress among the tribes of 
the Coast, while the gross superstitions 
of Fetishism are rapidly losing ground 
under the teaching of the missionaries 
of various denominations.” 
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STAGE-STRUCK. 


Miss Morleena de Millefleurs. 
Undertakes Business, 
Comedy Old Women, Heavies. 
The Delight of the Intelligent Pit. 
On Tour till September. 


Dainty Little Dora, 
Principal Boy. Disengaged for Panto, 
She wears a Sporting Tie. 
All Business for Dora must be addressed, 
103, Rosemary Lane, Brixton. 


The Up-to-Date Girl, 
Molly O’Brien. 

The Margate “ Hoop-La ” dancer. 
The Finest High-Kicker Ever Seen, 
Going Immense. 

She Will Show ’Em a Little Life. 
Resting 40, Portobello Road East, 
With Mother. 


I was beguiling the way in an 
omnibus last Christmas by reading the 
above and kindred advertisements in 
Tue Era (I always take in Toe Era 
for old associations’ sake), when, at 
the corner of Bow Street, a young 
woman jumped in; a young woman, 
one would have said, of the respectable 
dressmaker’s type, habited sedately 
almost to primness in a neat ulster 
(it was raining) and a close bonnet 
and veil. Presently she recognised a 
friend opposite her, a woman with a 
baby and a plush mantle. “I’ve got 
it, dearie !” she cried, her face beam- 
ing with joy. 

“What have you got, sweetie?” 
asked the friend. 

“T’ve got what I wanted. He’s 
made me a thief!” Everybody in the 
omnibus started; but the young woman 
went on: “TI told ’im I'd give ’im no 
peace, and as ’'d made up my mind to 
come back an’ back, till he give me 
somethin’. And so ’e’s give in, dearie, 
and I’m one of the Forty Thieves at 
thirty shillin’ a week ! ” 
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A light broke in upon us; it was 
the Christmas Pantomime. But any 
one less like one of the Forty Thieves 
than the neat young woman beside me 
could hardly be imagined. 

But how stupid it was of me not 
to have guessed who my friends were 
before! The dearie and the sweetie 
ought to have told me at once. Ladies 
of the profession invariably use these 
endearments, and very little they 
sometimes mean. I speak from ex- 
perience, for it was once my privilege, 
for the space of a year, to join a com- 
pany of strolling players. For a time 
it was advisable that I should earn 
my living, and the stage seemed to be 
the most attractive means of earning 
it. My expectations on this point were, 
I may now say, not entirely realised ; 
but at the time I assuredly intended 
that they should be. I had recited 
and acted at school, and the girls had 
always applauded my efforts. Being 
a successfully revolted daughter, I had 
not much difficulty in getting my own 
way. I did not change my name and 
I put no advertisement into the 
theatrical papers. I got, somehow, an 
introduction to a provincial manager, 
who after some demur agreed to take 
me, at a nominal salary at first. Then 
I had to provide a wardrobe. To this 
end a friend who was in the profession 
took me in hand, and together we 
visited many cheap sales, and all sorts 
of curious haunts and bye-ways off 
the Strand. The first thing we did 
was to buy large quantities of sham 
jewellery and beads in Bow Street ; I 
had no idea before that sham jewellery 
was so indispensable an adjunct of 
the actor’s art. One of my parts, I 


remember, was to be a Rebel Queen ; 




















a queen with little to do or say, but 
still a queen. To denote sovereignty 
my friend persisted in adorning me 
with brass curtain-fasteners, “‘ bosses,” 
and mock pearls, till I must have re- 
sembled Mrs. Merdle’s jewel-stand. 
For another dress she insisted on 
decorating me with stiff white satin 
rosettes. “It will give the dress 
character ” she said approvingly ; and 
certainly if character in costume de- 
pends on rosettes, my dress, when 
finished, must have been a part in 
itself. Then we laid in many pounds 
of coloured glass bugles, and a con- 
servatory-full of the very cheapest 
kind of artificial flowers, which were 
to fill any blanks that might occur in 
the bugles and the rosettes. Next 
we bought several wigs of divers 
colours, and made a visit to a select 
and mysterious female pawnbroker 
who lived up many winding stairs, 
somewhere, I think, among “the 
dusty purlieus of the Law.” This lady 
appeared to buy wholesale from the 
aristocracy, or, rather, from their 
maids, and retail at half-price. She 
seemed to do an uncommonly good 
business. Her room was lined with 
closely-filled chests; some of the 
dresses were hardly worn, and all 
extremely elaborate. 

“You're just exactly the build of the 
Countess of X.” said this lady to me 
with a persuasive smile. “’Ere’s a box 
full of her dresses. I think she’s per’aps 
too fond of trimmin’ to suit you al- 
together, but we can alter that a bit.” 

I was exactly “the build” of the 
Countess of X. and we soon arranged 
matters. Just as I was going, the 
lady turned to me, and said amiably : 
** Been in the perfession long? No? 
I thought not. Well, I’ve got a son 
in it; he does comic songs and dances, 
the variety line, y’know. I thought 
per’aps you might come across him ; 
you'd be sure to git on together if you 
did ’appen to meet !” 
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If bugles, and rosettes, and mock 
jewellery could have made me succeed, 
I ought to have made a great actress ; 
and yet I must confess at once, to my 
shame, that I never rose to any real 
eminence in the profession ; my name 
was never “starred” in the bills. 
However, in spite of this (or perhaps 
I may say for that very reason, such 
is human nature) I was beloved by 
all. 

Our first tour was to last four 
months, from August till Christmas. 
Our company, to whom I was intro- 
duced on the road, were very friendly. 
All the ladies travelled together, and all 
the men by themselves ; and our train 
was duly labelled “The Happy Family 
Company,” which I thought very 
grand indeed, until I met many other 
trains similarly labelled. We carried 
scenery and all with us, for ours was 
a répertoire company; that is to 
say, we played different pieces every 
night. Our leading lady was Agneta 
Delaval, an experienced provincial 
actress of some personal attractions, 
capable but feline. Then there was 
Aurelia de Vere (Mrs. Brooks) 
whose husband was in the company, 
and who did “second lead” and 
ingénue parts, and was always a little 
treacherously sweet; and Natalie 
Brydges, a girl of some ability and of 
an amiable disposition, but sleepy and 
with a bad habit of being late for 
everything ; Alice Browne, who played 
attendants, maids, and anything in 
that line ; and Lilian Evans, a girl of 
twenty, like myself a novice, very 
pretty and very ambitious ; poor girl, 
there were many troubles in store for 
her, before her ambition was to be 
satisfied. Then there Nancy 
Davis (or “ Hop o’ my Thumb,” as 
we called her, because she was so 
small), a versatile and clever little 
person, who did any and every part 
that might happen to be called for, 
from a fairy to a page-boy ; and there 


was 
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was Miss de Montmorency, who on 
the other hand couldn’t act at all, but 
stood about gracefully in Greek atti- 
tudes, and was generally troublesome 
and emancipated. Dick Wilder was 
our Manager ; we always called him 
Dick among ourselves, and were 
generally, except when things upset 
him very much, and he was driven to 
bad language, on the best of terms 
with him. The jeune premier was 
Mr. Evelyn de Lisle, a gentleman who 
also has now risen high in the profes- 
sion. Mr. de Lisle had the good 
fortune to be beloved by all the ladies 
of the company from Miss Delaval 
to the dresser, nay, even by the very 
charwomen who cleaned the theatres. 
Natalie Brydges did indeed pretend 
indifference, but she was known to be 
eccentric ; and besides, nobody be- 
lieved her. Mr. de Lisle had, it was 
said, great charm of manner; the 
charm consisted in his absolute want 
of manner. Like Mr. Rochester he 
was entirely forgetful of other exist- 
ences but his own, and, figuratively, 
was much given to wiping his boots 
on his adorers’ dresses. Every one of 
us quarrelled as to who should arrange 
his Greek drapery; and he used to 
come as naturally to us to have his 
arms powdered for Coriolanus as a 
child to its mother. Tony Blenkins, 
on the other hand, was not so much 
adored. He meant weil, but was one 
of the sort who can never speak to a 
girl without taking her hand, or put- 
ting an arm round her waist. I my- 
self always preferred Tony when he 
was made up for a villain,—say for 
Shylock. Then there were Scroggins 
and Martin, who were middle-aged 
and oppressed by the cares, or at any 
rate by the consciousness, of large 
and expensive families at home; and 
there was Willie Fleming, who did 
weak-kneed Roman soldiers, gaolers, 
and “ the third son of old Sir Roland ” ; 
I have always wondered, by the way, 
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why that member of Sir Roland’s 
household should bear so little resem- 
blance to the rest of the family, being 
generally feeble in the legs and husky. 
Willie Fleming always gave me the 
impression of having been sent on to 
the stage by a well-directed kick from 
the wings. Finally, there was Billy 
Barlow, a boy of eighteen, who did 
“third Murderers,” footmen, and “ the 
mob,” and who, like the celebrated 
Mrs. Grudden, appeared in the play- 
bills under any and every name that 
occurred to the Manager as looking 
well in print. I have myself seen 
Billy act under six different aliases. 

I lived, on tour, conjointly with 
Lilian Evans and Natalie Brydges, 
and our board and lodging came 
to about fifteen shillings a week each. 
It is almost impossible to live 
cheaper than that. Our salaries only 
ran to about thirty shillings each ; so 
that, though our travelling expenses 
were of course paid by the Manage- 
ment, we did not save much. Mr. 
Evelyn de Lisle, it was well known, 
lived always at smart hotels; but we 
could not all be so grand, and most of 
the company, ourselves included, fre- 
quented dingy lodgings down suicidal 
streets, lodgings that were let to pro- 
fessionals all the year round, with 


furniture that shed its stuffing, 
chimneys that smoked, and other 
drawbacks. 


Landladies, that is to say, theatrical 
landladies, are a study in themselves. 
The worst type of them may be 
perhaps dilapidated and addicted to 
drink ; but the best are delightfully 
original people, with a great turn for 
dramatic narrative. Their parlours 
are generally decorated with photo- 
graphs, in costume, of the Margate 
High-Kicker, the Ten Little Niggers, 
and other ornaments of the _pro- 
fession. They live, indeed, in rather 


melancholy streets: in one town we 
were just under a railway-arch, in 














another over a mews, and in a third 
next door to a public-house, whose 
wooden spirit-cases, piled in a vast 
heap, nearly blocked up our entrance ; 
but they are always ready to enliven 
you by their conversation, and two 
attentions, at least, they never omit ; 
one is, to bring a cup of tea to your 
bedside in the morning, the other to 
fetch the beer from the public-house 
at night. So well have they become 
inured to the wants of the profession ! 
Then the Visitor’s Book, a_ black, 
commercial-looking volume, filled with 
large sprawling entries, is a constant 
joy. On one page you read that 
“Long Harry, bright Gracie, and 
little Vick found this house a home.” 
Who was little Vick, the poodle, or 
the baby? Perhaps a second Infant 
Phenomenon. Then, “The Three 
Slashers found Mrs. G.’s grub ex- 
cellent.” Again, “ The Rowdy-Dowdy 
Swells found this house a Home from 
Home, and count the landlady and her 
family among the dearest of their 
friends.” “‘ Which I can’t return, axin’ 
their parding,” said the landlady on 
my enquiries ; “for the Rowdy-Dowdy 
Swells,—you’ve come across ‘em 
peraps? Well, they’re in the nigger 
line, and of all the dirtiest, noisiest 
fellers as ever I see,—but there, I 
always say, I don’t old with taking 
niggers in, for it takes pretty nigh all 
they pay to wash after ’em,—a-dirtyin’ 
all the sheets and a-muckin’ every- 
thing up with their ‘orrid blackin’.” 
“Found this house a Home from 
Home”; this was the entry that oc- 
curred most frequently, and aroused 
my curiosity. “ What does it mean?” 
I asked Natalie, who was well versed 
in theatrical ways. ‘ Oh, it means that 
the landlady and her children come 
and sit with you all day, and treat 
you as one of themselves.” It need 
hardly be added that after this in- 
formation I carefully abstained from 
finding any lodging “a Home from 
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Home.” Once indeed, when lodging 
alone, I had gently but firmly to 
decline the landlady’s suggestion that 
I should share the parlour with a 
theatrical gentleman in the music-hall 
line, just to make it homelier-like for 
us both. But I was generally on very 
good terms with my landladies ; 
one, a dear old lady, was much 
afflicted at the idea of such young 
girls as Lilian and myself going on 
the stage. ‘ Do’ee leave that tempta- 
tious perfession,” she would say, 
* there’s dears ; now do’ee. You'd far 
better marry ; now ain’t there any one 
as you might fix your minds on?” 
The first regular rehearsal awed 
me mightily. It took me some time 
to get accustomed to the dim, religious 
light that only half disclosed the dirty 
theatre, with the company sitting or 
standing about, in costumes of varying 
dinginess, nibbling macaroons or sand- 
wiches. The auditorium was shrouded 
in darkness; in front of the stage, 
near the footlights (only no footlights 
were lit), sat Dick Wilder, prompt- 
book in hand, and a kind of seven- 
branched candlestick flaming behind 
him, vaguely suggesting an altar. 
The whole impression was so church- 
like that I quite expected to hear the 
organ strike up. Near Wilder stood 
his secretary, a beardless youth but 
armed with stern authority, who re- 
peated everything Wilder said in 
stentorian tones, just as the man with 
the wooden leg did for Mr. Creakle. 
How alarming it all was at first! 
We poor trembling wretches who were 
novices had to act our parts each 
time, while our more experienced com- 
panions simply raced through their 
speeches. After a while I learned 
that provincial rehearsals are much 
more hap-hazard affairs than London 
ones, to which they bear much the 
same relation that a sketch does to a 
finished picture. In the provinces a 
play is rehearsed perhaps for a week, 
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where six weeks would be required in 
town. Sometimes, indeed, when 
pressed for time, Wilder would give 
us only one day for rehearsal; one 
long day, sustained only by, perhaps, 
if we were lucky, a stale Bath bun! 
And the Provinces have a quite differ- 
ent taste in acting from the Town. 
They like both their sentiments and 
their style to be somewhat exuberant. 
“Keep it up!” Wilder used to cry. 
“ Give it out; let ’em have it!” His 
great horror was always lest a scene 
should be “ let down.” Sheer physical 
force, indeed, was often needed to 
keep up a scene properly. I remember 
being cast in one play for the mes- 
senger who announces bad news, and 
my entrance was to bring down the 
curtain. Mr. de Lisle was playing 
the hero, and on one occasion, when 
my voice gave out slightly, he declared 
bitterly that I had “let the scene 
down,” and lost him “ three rounds 
at least!” Actors and actresses are 
extremely sensitive on the subject of 
these “rounds.” It might be supposed, 
by the uninitiated, that one “call” 
after the scene would be enough ; 
but no, they count eagerly the number 
of times the curtain is raised, and 
sometimes as many as six or even 
eight calls hardly content them ! 

My first important part was Jessica 
in Tue Mercnant or VENIcE. I was 
deadly nervous; my hands seemed 
swelled to twice their usual size with 
the heat and excitement, the paint 
would hardly stay on my face, and 
my throat grew curiously dry and 
husky. Waiting for your cue at the 
wings, when you are still a novice, is 
not unlike the uncomfortable feeling 
you experience when your bathing- 
machine is being slowly dragged over 
the grating shingle to the sea, and 
you sit shivering, in very inadequate 
garments, inside. “I can’t do it!” 
I groaned to my Lorenzo who hap- 
pened on this occasion to be Tony. 


“Rubbish,” he cried angrily, “ buck 
up!” Tony was usually polite almost 
to unctuousness; but I never loved 
him so much as at this moment. He 
restored my sinking courage, and I 
actually got a “round” ! 

Our company was a perfect School 
for Scandal in the way of gossip. If, 
under the strictest vows of secrecy, I 
breathed a word to Natalie or to 
Lilian I was sure to hear of it again 
next day from Wilder, or from Hoppy, 
as we abbreviated Hop o’ my Thumb. 
There were occasional spars and 
jealousies ; but, whatever might be 
said in private, we were usually to 
outward view most polite and affec- 
tionate. There is said to be much 
insincerity about the stage, but it is 
so pleasant to be insincere. 

“T never myself believe in a 
woman who calls you ‘dear heart’ in 
the first week,” said Hoppy, and I 
think she was right. Agneta Delaval 
and Aurelia de Vere (otherwise Mrs. 
Brooks) made themselves very sweet 
to Lilian and me at first; but as we 
began to get on, when Mr. de Lisle 
asked Lilian to pin on his Greek 
drapery, above all when Wilder set 
her to understudy Aurelia’s parts, 
they changed their tone. Lilian was 
really made quite miserable. Aurelia 
and Agneta used to bully her terribly ; 
they did not so much speak ¢o her as 
at her (and she had to dress with 
them too, poor thing !), till I’ve often 
seen the tears making pathways down 
the rouge on her cheeks between the 
acts. Men are never so odious to 
one another as women are; they have 
not such petty ways of bullying; if 
they quarrel, they give one another a 
black eye and have done with it. Of 
course Mrs. Brooks must have known 
she couldn't play Juvenile Leads 
for ever. Now, I believe, she plays 
the Nurse in Romeo anp Jutiet, the 
landladies in farces, or anything else 
that comes handy; but she used to 
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give Lilian a very bad time of it then. 
Mr. de Lisle said it was a shame ; but 
he didn’t know how bad it was. When 
you're dressing in the same room with 
other girls, you can’t get away from 
their tongues. 

We were all very proud of our com- 
pany, which we justly considered very 
superior to any other, certainly to 
those we met with on the road. 
Terrible caravans they were of painted 
and touzled females with festoons of 
yellow hair hanging down their backs ; 
depressing trainfuls of frowsy hu- 
manity, labelled, as the case might 
be, The Scarlet Sin Company, The 
Blood-Trail Company, or The Human 
Vampire Company, with dirty children 
yelling out of the carriage-windows. 
You could, by the way, always gather 
the social status of a company by the 
number of children it carried in its 
van. Wilder would never allow a lot 
of children; he said it made a com- 
pany look squalid. We only had one 
infant in ours, the property of Agneta 
Delaval, whose husband was touring 
in another company, and whose real 
name was Kate Smith; it was only 
seen on Sunday journeys with a nurse- 
girl and a dirty white pelisse, and 
was carefully kept out of Wilder's 
way. But it was, I remember, once 
brought on as the infant in a modern 
comedy. This struck Wilder as a 
good opportunity for realism ; but the 
baby infuriated Mr. de Lisle, who was 
its stage-parent, by yelling at a pa- 
thetic moment and making the gallery 
laugh. Indeed, so angry was Mr. 
Evelyn that he completely forgot his 
part (dried up, as they say in the 
profession); and this was therefore 
little Miss Smith’s first and only ap- 
pearance. ‘“ Why didn’t you pick up 
the brat and stop its crying?” said 
Wilder angrily to Evelyn. ‘“ You en- 
gaged me to act; you didn’t engage 
me as nurse,” retorted Evelyn. “Turn 
on the moon!” bawled the stage- 
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manager to end the discussion ; for a 
moonlight scene came next, and the 
quarrel was delaying the play. 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb was at first very 
friendly with Lilian and myself; but 
she gradually espoused the side of 
Aurelia and Agneta, the side of 
superior strength. Hoppy had a great 
sense of what was fair, and it hurt 
her feelings that a mere novice should 
get parts denied to a professional of 
long standing; she had begun her 
theatrical career at eight weeks old, 
as stage-infant in very superior melo- 
drama. She had been born and lived 
in the profession, which perhaps ac- 
counted for her diminutive size. So 
Hoppy changed sides, and came to 
regard us with more or less embittered 
feelings. What nursed the spark al- 
most into a blaze was the fact that 
at one town Lilian Evans’s name had 
by some oversight been what is called 
“starred” in the bills. Now, starring 
is almost invisible to any but pro- 
fessionally jealous eyes, as it only 
means that the name of the actor or 
actress is printed in infinitesimally 
larger print at the end of all the 
others. The starring was doubtless 
some mistake, provincial programmes 
being always badly printed; and the 
catastrophe only occurred when we 
were playing in a miserable make- 
shift theatre (a fit-wp in professional 
slang) at some wretched little seaside 
town; but it served its turn. We 
were sitting in the green-room, during 
a wait, when Hoppy observed quite 
irrelevantly : “I saw Dick Wilder just 
now. He said to me, ‘Why are you 
looking so sad, Hoppy?’ And I said, 
‘Isn’t it just enough to make me sad 
to see people who can’t act a bit, 
raised, and people who have been 
Pros for fifteen years, shunted ?’” 
“Tt’s quite sickening,” said Mrs. 
Brooks, applying the ! powder-puff 
viciously ; “ but money does more than 
talent nowadays, and some people of 
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course pay hundreds to Wilder just 
to see their name on the bills.” This 
was an evident hit at us, but as we 
had paid Wilder nothing we declined 
to apply it to ourselves. “Such a pity, 
dear,” said Agneta Delaval sweetly to 
Lilian, “that Wilder should give you 
parts. that suit you so badly. The 
idea of your playing tragedy! With 
your face and figure you were made 
for low comedy!” Here the call-boy 
intervened to rescue us with a sum- 
mons to Agneta. “TI wish Miss Dela- 
val wouldn’t trouble herself on our 
account,” I said angrily, for Lilian 
had tears in her eyes that were very 
unbefitting the Amazon whose war- 
paint she bore. ‘“She’s got a wonder- 
ful sweet manner, any how,” said the 
faithful Hoppy; “and my! she does 
know how to put on her clothes!” 
“ Miss Nancy Davis,” said the call-boy. 
“Oh, my boots aren’t buttoned,” 
cried Hoppy, jumping up (she was 
playing a page-boy that night), “and, 
hang it, I’ve left the button-hook up 
stairs !” 

But one could not seriously be 
angry with Hoppy. She was so 
funny, and then she was the same to 
everybody: ‘“ Wilder can’t act for 
nuts” she would say, and she did 
not think much even of our lion, de 
Lisle. Hoppy perfectly hated Shake- 
speare’s plays: “‘I’m sick of them,” 
she groaned, “don’t understand a 
word of them.” She certainly enter- 
tained views of her own about Shake- 
spearian pronunciation ; but then so 
did many of the others. It is my 
private belief that they didn’t under- 
stand half their own speeches. I 
have myself heard Scroggins call a 
nuncio a unicorn ; and not one of the 
company, except Mr. de Lisle, could 
ever pronounce the word nuptial, all 
invariably making it nuptual. “When 
I've finished this tour,” Hoppy would 
say, “ I’ve done with old Shakespeare. 
I'll go back to melodrama, and have a 
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regular old bean-o! Won't I paint 
my next comp’ny red, that’s all!” 
The shopping in provincial towns, 
which generally fell to my lot, was 
rather amusing. The tradesmen were 
so pleasant ; and so interested in us. 
Directly they found that I was theatri- 
cal (and they did not take long about 
it) their manner changed, and they 
adopted a curious but not unpleasant 
familiarity ; in fact, they treated me 
as one of themselves. They would 
discuss the plays with us, and make 
remarks and criticisms on the actors. 
Indeed, once, when I had made myself 
particularly affable over the purchase 
of two mutton-chops, the butcher’s 
assistant leaned smilingly over the 
counter and asked insinuatingly if I 
were a sister of Miss Tottie Tomkins ? 
I was “jest ’er style, such a nice 
easy way with me.” After this I 
thought it prudent to adopt a more 
frigid demeanour. We used to be- 
come very greedy over our small 
incomes ; it was like living on board- 
wages. I have known Hoppy bully 
the poultry-shop man one whole morn- 
ing in order to reduce a ptarmigan - 
from eighteenpence to tenpence. Hoppy 
was an old hand at bargaining, and 
the man gave in at last from sheer 
despair. In my shopping excursions 
I was always meeting’ Alice Browne 
and Miss de Montmorency, arm-in- 
arm, staring into the windows. They 
hardly ever seemed to do anything 
else, unless it were reading penny 
novels. They rose late, they never 
studied their parts, and yet when 
Lilian Evans and I got on, they as- 
sured us it was all our wonderful 
luck. Natalie, on the other hand, 
deserved better luck than she got; 
she was the most picturesque girl I 
have ever seen, with wonderful black 
hair that fell about her ears something 
in the style of Rossetti’s Venus Ver- 
ticordia. Mr. de Lisle, I have heard, 
called her a slut; but then it was 
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well known that he liked people to 
be very neat ; and besides (as I have 
said) Natalie did not worship at his 
shrine ; she was too sleepy for adora- 
tion. Miss de Montmorency was of 
a different type ; she was emancipated, 
and talked about free love ; for, though 
her conduct was as exemplary as the 
rest of the company’s, she liked to be 
considered a New Woman. She kept 
a bicycle,—and a temper too, I know, 
for I saw her once reduce our red- 
nosed laundress to tears because some 
part of her wardrobe was not forth- 
coming in time. 

Sometimes on off nights we would 
visit any rival show that might be 
going on in the same town. Of course 
they were always, or we thought 
so, vastly inferior to our own; but 
still they amused us, and also they 
never cost us anything. At one sea- 
side town, I remember, some of us 
visited a wretched little show in a 
fit-up (about the size of the cabin on 
the top of Mont Blanc) with an audi- 
ence of about thirteen, mostly boys 
and babies. It was a town where, as 
the local agent informed Wilder, 
“nothing paid but leg-shows,” and 
where even our show failed to attract 
much notice. The play reminded one 
of nothing so much as the third-rate 
amateur performances of bygone days, 
where the heroine’s only idea of emo- 
tion was to revolve her arms con- 
tinually after the manner of an 
animated pump, where the villain’s 
only notion of villainy was to make 
the standard stage-exit crying Foiled ! 
with his cloak over his head, and 
where the good young man’s only way 
of showing his general benevolence 
was to claw perpetually at vacancy. 
The theatre was, besides, so small 
that the unfortunate actors nearly 
fell into the footlights; and when 
they went off at the sides, you could 
see the wings bulge where they were 
standing. The prices charged were 
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modest enough, :in all conscience, 
though I did see jone wily small boy 
waiting half the evening at the door 
in order to smuggle himself in for 
half-price (threepence). The poor 
players! But the play gained great 
applause, for the righteous were duly 
rewarded and the wicked punished. 

“Tt gets on my nerves,” said Miss 
de Montmorency, at the end of an 
hour, and we left. This, by the way, 
is a common expression with theatri- 
cal companies ; it is wonderful how 
soon you learn it. Besides getting 
things on their nerves actors have 
various other little weaknesses ; one 
is an affection for borrowing, and, in- 
deed, in that respect a company might 
almost be a Mutual Loan Association. 
Often have Natalie and, Hoppy come 
to me in tears, to borrow ten shillings, 
being tied fast to their lodging, im- 
prisoned, in fact, till they could pay 
the bill which should release them. 
Another professional weakness is a 
tendency to superstition. Even a 
sensible actress, if she happen to 
break a looking-glass, trembles with 
fear; should she inadvertently drop 
the soap in the dressing-room she cries 
with joy “Work is coming my way!” 
If she should put on a garment wrong 
side out, not for worlds will she rectify 
the blunder for fear of bringing on 
herself bad luck. 

But, after dropping the soap perse- 
veringly every night for a week, good 
luck did come to Agneta Delaval. 
She got a London engagement, and 
promptly threw over Wilder without 
further parley. Managers are an ill- 
used race; they have a bad name 
which they do not always deserve. 
Considering all things, it is small 
wonder that their tempers are occa- 
sionally short ; the wonder rather is 
that they are as good fellows as they 
are. I remember, in my salad days, 
asking an actress of some experience 
what sort of folk managers were to 
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deal with: “My dear,” she said im- 
pressively, “they’re angels if you’re 
making money for them, and they’re 
the very devil if you aren't.” How- 
ever this may be, they certainly are 
not, as is so often represented, imper- 
vious to or jealous of rising talent ; 
like the equally maligned race of pub- 
lishers and editors, they are quite 
awake to the value of a good thing 
when they find it. So many people 
dabble with the stage nowadays, with 
no intention of taking it up seriously, 
that no wonder managers are apt to 
be sceptical of genius in the bud. 
“T’m sorry for Wilder,” said Lilian, 
unconsciously drawing Mr. de Lisle’s 
classic profile on a letter she was 
writing. “I think it’s a shame to 
treat him so.” “I’m glad; I can’t 
stand him at all,” said Natalie Brydges. 
She had been called an “old geyser” 
by Dick that very morning when late 
for rehearsal, and was still feeling sore 
about it. ‘ He’s had a bad notice in 
this week’s Stace,” said Hoppy sagely ; 
“that’s what made him mad with you, 
Natalie. He thinks there is a con- 
spiracy against him in the Press.” 
This, I may observe, is a favourite de- 
lusion among members of the theatrical 
profession ; and not unknown, I fancy, 
among artists of other denominations. 
Well, Iam no longer on the boards, 
but the profession has left its indelible 
mark upon me. I am still as stage-struck 
as Charles Lamb’s or Hans Andersen’s 
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old ladies. Whenever a_ travelling 
company comes within twenty miles 
of my residence, I immediately set off 
to see their show. Only last year at 
Orvieto, a third-rate Italian company 
was playing in the town, and I in- 
quired duly of the hotel-porter about 
the performance. He immediately 
proposed that the head-waiter (who 
could speak a little English) should 
accompany me to explain the jokes. 
Fancy the jokes in GENTLEMAN JOE 
elaborately explained to the foreigner ! 
But had not my plans been suddenly 
changed, not even this suggestion 
would have deterred me. 

Of my companions on tour all have 
long vanished from my ken. Some, 
like Mr. de Lisle and Lilian Evans, 
have risen high above it ; but the other 
day I chanced in an omnibus (again a 
Bow Street one !) to come upon Hop- 
o-my-Thumb and Miss de Montmo- 
rency, the former in bright green 
sleeves and an enormous feathery hat, 
the latter with her hair as usual eman- 
cipated, and both with their dogs- 
eared prompt-books. “Have you 
heard,” I could not resist saying, “ of 
Lilian Evans’s good fortune? She is 
playing lead at a London theatre !” 
Both their faces darkened, and Hoppy 
stopped half-way in the macaroon she 
was nibbling. “TI call it the devil’s own 
luck!” cried Miss de Montmorency. 
“D——d cheek I call it!” said 
Hop’-o-my-Thumb. 
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Ir there be a national distinction 
on which we English especially pride 
ourselves, it is our love of sport. It 
is the characteristic of all others which 
we claim to be peculiarly our own, 
and to have been peculiarly our own 
even before the Norman kings en- 
forced on us an unwilling respect for 
the tall red deer. It is probable 
indeed, that if the opinion of the 
country could be taken, there would 
be practically an unanimous vote that 
neither sport nor sportsmen exist out- 
side British territory. 

No Matthew Arnold has arisen to 
chastise this particular form of Philis- 
tinism, and the present writer would 
be the last to put himself forward for 
such a task ; yet whether we like it 
or not, we must confess that no lan- 
guage has a poorer vocabulary of the 
chase than ours, nor, in spite of the 
gap filled by the Badminton Library, 
a poorer literature. We intend no 
disrespect to the shades of Beckford, 
Scrope, Hawker, Delmé Radcliffe, or 
Palk Collyns, but their work is not 
comparable to that of Jacques du 
Fouilloux who lived in the sixteenth 
century, nor of Gaston de Foix who 
lived two centuries before him ; and 
if we go back to earlier English 
writers on sport, we find that their 
books are adaptations, translations, or 
merely thefts from the French. Ger- 
vase Markham is a name of the seven- 
teenth century that is often quoted ; 
but he, like Lord Brougham, was a 
man who would lay down the law on 
any subject, from the conduct of a 
campaign to the bridling of a horse. 
He was a compiler pure and simple ; 
there is little that is original in his 
work, and that little is apt to be 


foolish and pedantic. Turberville’s 
Art oF VENERIE barely professes to 
be more than a translation of du 
Fouilloux ; and as to Dame Juliana 
Berners, though we bow to her biogra- 
pher’s statement that she was “ a mag- 
nificent woman, a right learned wench 
(heroica mulier, ingeniosa virago),” 
yet we doubt if we can safely attribute 
to her any very intelligent interest in 
the composition of Tue Book or Sr. 
Axpans. She was a pretty woman 
(forme elegantia spectabilis), so all 
masculine testimony as to her accom- 
plishments must be received with 
caution. 

It was therefore with a depressing 
sense of our national deficiencies in 
this province of literature, that the 
present writer lately sought out from 
the manuscripts in the British Museum 
the two earliest books on sport in the 
English language; Tue Crarr or 
Hontyne and THe MAysTER OF THE 
Game. Neither has yet been printed, 
the former is extremely rare, and both 
have suffered from undeserved neglect. 
Moreover, THE Crarr or Hontynea 
under its alternative title, THe VE- 
NERY OF Mayster JOHN GYFFORD AND 
Wittiam TWeTY THAT WERE WITH 
Kine Epwarb THE SECOUNDE, sounded 
promisingly national ; while the name 
of Gyfford (or Giffard) even warranted 
a hope that the first English treatise 
on sport might have sprung, like so 
much that is worthy in England, 
from the great and famous county of 
Devon. Alas! a short glance at the 
beautiful vellum pages dashed these 
hopes to the ground. William Twety 
assumed his true name of Guillaume 
Twici; and THe Crart or Hontyne 
was unmasked as L’Art DE VENERIE 
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LEQUEL MalistrE GUILLAUME TwiICcI 
VeEnour LE Roy D’ANGLETERRE FIST 
EN SON TEMPS PER APRANDRE AUTRES. 
In plain English, a French sportsman 
had been appointed to instruct the 
ignorant islanders in the ways of 
Venery. 

By a curious caprice of fortune the 
French work of Twici seems to have 
perished, and thus England holds, so 
far as we know, precedence in the 
foundation of a literature of sport. 
The loss of the original is however a 
misfortune, as it prevents us from 
separating the English from the 
French element in the treatise. The 
book opens with a short poem which 
we would willingly ascribe to the 
inspiration of John Gyfford, as of one 
kindled to loftier utterance by the 
greatness of his theme ; but the un- 
fortunate fact remains that the early 
French sportsmen, notably Gaston 
Phebus and du Fouilloux, were in- 
curable rhymesters, and we are there- 
fore forbidden to lay this flattering 
unction to our critical soul. 


All such disport as voideth idleness 
It fitteth every gentleman to know. 


Such is the proposition set down in 
the first two lines, which, being con- 
clusively proved in a brief argument 
of two lines more, gives way to a 
second proposition, that “to know 
the craft of hontyng and to blow [the 
horn]}” is the best of all such disports ; 
and this being rightly taken as self- 
evident, the poet “casts him first to 
set young hunters in the way of 
Venery.” Do the degenerate young 
hunters of this day know how many 
are the beasts of Venery and of chase, 
and which they be? If not, let them 
store these lines in their memory. 


The hare, the hart, the wolf, the wild boar 
alsc 5 

Of Venery for sooth there be no mo... . 

And there ben other bestis five of chase 

The buck the first, the doe the second (sic) 
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The fox the third which ofte hath hard 
grace, 
The fourth the martin, and the last the 


roe ; 
And sooth to say there be no more of tho. 


But we have not yet exhausted our 
list, for there remains still unmen- 
tioned one animal for whose name 
English sportsmen will justly look. 
Three other bestis be of great disport 
That neither [oe] of Venery ne chase ; 

In hunting ofte they do great comfort 

As after ye shall hear in other place. 

The grey is one thereof with sleepy pace, 
The cat another, the otter one also. 

Now read this book and ye shall find it so. 


And further, lest readers should be in 
doubt as to the identity of the several 
beasts, they are “set down in por- 
traiture,” deftly grouped according to 
their several classes; an addition 
which the author is careful to excuse 
in eight lines of rather intricate 
argument, that he may not be thought 
to have omitted verbal description 
through mere idleness. Being unable 
to reproduce these figures here, we 
need only explain that a grey is a 
badger, the shorter name being that 
regularly employed by the Reverend 
Mr. Topsell in his History or Four- 
FOOTED Beasts AND SErpeNts,! and 
duly accepted by the Great Lexico- 
grapher. 

The prologue ended, our author 
calls upon all that will learn of 
Venery to hear the words of John 
Gyfford and William Twety, and forth- 
with plunges into his subject. Let 
hunters of fox and deer hide their 
diminished heads, for “ Now wyll we 
begin of the hare and why she is most 
merveylous best [beast] of the world.” 
We despair of making clear to the 
prejudiced reader the attributes which 
give the hare so high a place; how 
that she “beareth grease” and chews 
the cud as the hart; how that she is 
at one time male and other time 
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female (which means that both sexes 
may be hunted), and how therefore it 
is lawful to hunt her alone of all 
beasts all the year round. Suffice it 
that all men may blow at her as at 
the hart, the boar, and the wolf, and 
that all the fair words of Venery may 
be fittingly used when men go forth 
to seek her. What, even ¢éally-ho ! 
will be the jealous comment of the 
modern Englishman on this last sen- 
tence. Certainly not, we answer; we 
know of no such sound in the four- 
teenth century as ftya-hillaut, or the 
English corruption thereof, among the 
fair words of Venery. It is a base 
and meaningless innovation of the 
sixteenth century or thereabouts ; 
though even so, as will be seen, it has 
not wholly displaced its more vener- 
able predecessor. Sport, as we under- 
take to prove by conclusive extracts 
from contemporary writers, has by 
admission been degenerating steadily 
since the fourteenth century. 
Thoroughly in character with the 
pedantry and precision of the foregoing 
is the author’s succeeding paragraph. 
Abruptly leaving the most marvellous 
beast in the world, he launches forth into 
a kind of catechism on the most recon- 
dite points of Venery, which brings 
Mayster John Gyfford to the end of 
his vocabulary, and seemingly of his 
wits also. “Sir hunter,” asks the 
catechist suddenly, “how many beasts 
be acquill [sic]?” “Sir,” replies the 
pupil, “the buck, the doe, the male 
fox and the female, and all other 
vermin so many as be put in the 
book.” In what book? Is the 
reference to some old code of Forest 
Laws, as inviolable in its day as the 
constitution of the United States ; or 
is it possible that Guillaume Twici 
himself was no more than a borrower 
trom that prince of all sporting writers 
Gaston Phebus? Unhappily John 
Gyfford vouchsafes us no hint ; more 
fortunate than most toilers in the mill 


of examination, he had the book by 
him, and was selfishly content. 

The next question will, we fancy, 
bring our readers near to their wits’ 
end also. “Sir hunter, how many 
beasts bear os and orgos?” The 
answer comes pat enough. “The 
hart beareth os above [besides] the 
boar, and the buck beareth orgos ;” 
but lest it should leave readers little 
the wiser, we hasten to add that os 
and orgos are simply French technical 
terms for the dewclaws of the beasts 
above mentioned, orgos (which the 
copyist has also written argus) being 
an attempt at the French ergots. 

It is worth while to note these 
early attempts to foist French sport- 
ing terms upon our native tongue, 
and their almost complete failure. 
Pedantic nonsense some may call it ; 
but if it be a heresy (as undoubtedly 
it is) to speak of the scut of a fox or 
the brush of a hare, we do not see 
why it should be blameless to call a 
fallow-deer’s dewclaws os, and a red 
deer’s ergots. Mr. Jorrocks was no 
pedant, but even he says, “ Beware 
of calling hounds dogs, and sterns 
tails ;” and in those days the sense 
of sporting propriety was much keener 
than it is now. Gaston de Foix and 
du Fouilloux both give a careful table 
of the answers which a good hunts- 
man should make to certain test- 
questions of Venery, that no solecisms 
of language might lower the dignity 
of the noble science. And if there 
be in nine cases out of ten no English 
equivalent for a good and _ useful 
French expression, the only conclusion 
is that the English were less observant 
in their sport and less accurate in 
their wood-craft. 

But the next paragraph of our 
treatise offers us some little comfort. 
Suddenly abandoning his catechism 
the author rushes headlong to a new 
subject. ‘Now will we speak of the 
hart, and speak we of his degrees 
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that is to say, the first year he is a 
calf, the second year a brocket, the 
third year a spayer, the fourth a stag, 
the fifth year a great stag, the sixth 
a hart.” Here is a list containing 
several good English words ; sufficient 
evidence that we once possessed at any 
rate a certain number of terms of 
Venery of our own. Moreover it is 
clear that they held their own against 
the French, for they are reproduced 
two centuries later by Turberville, 
and survive, one or two of them, even 
to this day. 

But when we come to the descrip- 
tion of a red deer’s head, our author 
relapses into servility to the nation 
“beyond sea.” No attempt is made 
to sum the tines until the deer bears 
ahead of ten points; and then the 
computation is always made, according 
to the French fashion, by evennumbers. 
Thus a stag with eleven points is 
summed as bearing “ ten of the more,” 
one with twelve points, as bearing 
“twelve of the less,” one of thirteen 
points as bearing “twelve of the 
more,” and so on. Again the three 
points which in a full-grown stag are 
generally found sprouting in succession 
out of the main horn from the point 
where it joins the skull, are called 
antler, royal, and surroyal. Not a 
word is said of the still extant terms 
brow, bay, and trey, which must 
almost certainly have been in use, at 
any rate in Devon and Somerset. 
Nay, Gyfford does not mention the 
word “ rights,” still used to summarise 
the brow, bay, and trey, though it can 
be proved to have been in vogue 
among us in the fourteeeth century. 
Small wonder that even our few 
indigenous terms of Venery perished 
when Englishmen took so little pains 
to preserve them. 

We have hardly emerged from the 
tangled forest of tines when our author 
besets us with another catechism, this 
time “of blowing.” Modern English- 
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men, who hunt to ride and therefore 
avoid woodland-hunting, and modern 
hounds, which are bred for speed 
rather than keenness of scent, have 
between them sufficiently extinguished 
the old scientific use of the horn. In 
the bygone days when men hunted 
almost entirely in great forests, and 
deemed it heresy to change from the 
quarry that they had roused to a fresh 
one, no man who did not wear a horn 
and know how to blow it was con- 
sidered a sportsman. It was no easy 
matter to stick to a cunning old stag, 
harboured with great difficulty and 
considerable skill, when he _ beat 
through miles of covert and coppice, 
turning up all the unwarrantable deer, 
or “rascal” as they were called, as he 
went ; for staunch as old hounds may 
be, there are always heedless puppies 
or idle babblers to distract and mislead 
them. So, with the fear of change 
ever before their eyes, the sportsmen 
dispersed widely through the forest, 
always on the watch for a view of the 
deer or a sight of his slot, and signalled 
to each other that all was right, or if 
the reverse of right, in what respect 
anything was wrong. 

There was good fellowship too in 
the horn-blowing. ‘“ How shall we 
blow,” asks the catechist, “when we 
have seen the hart?” “TI shall blow 
after one mote, two motes,” replies 
the pupil; “and if mine hounds come 
not hastily to me as I would, I shall 
blow four motes for to hasten them to 
me and to warn the gentles that the 
hart is seen.” There is no anxiety, 
let us note, to slip away from a tire- 
some and unsportsmanlike field, but 
rather strenuous endeavour to inform 
them what is going forward, “ that 
every man about you that hath skill of 
Venery may know in what point ye 
be in your game by your horn.” And 
the hounds and the quarry were no 
less regarded than the gentles in the 
blowing of the horn ; for, continues our 
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author, “then shall I rechase on mine 
hounds three times, and when the hart 
is far from me, then shall I chase him 
in this manner, trout, trout, tro ro rot, 
trout, trout, tro ro rot, tro ro rot, tro 
ro rot.” 

Such was the primitive method of 
writing down horn-notes before they 
were thought worthy, as in Fouilloux’s 
day, of musical notation. The instru- 
ment itself, so far as we can gather, 
was also simple, though we learn that 
there were divers kinds of horns, 
bugles, hunters’ horns, small foresters’ 
horns, and mean horns of two manners. 
But as the choicest kind was distin- 
guished by being “waxed with green 
wax ”, the inference is that all alike 
were made, as their name implies, of 
a bullock’s horn, and therefore prob- 
ably incapable of producing more than 
one note. Nevertheless, however rude 
they may have been, they were treated 
very seriously, and when, as for in- 
stance on a stag’s turning to bay, 
the gentlemen all clapped horn to lips 
and blew in exultant chorus the effect 
must have been striking indeed ; while 
yet more cheerful were the concerted 
blasts over the death and the blooding 
of the hounds, the mort and the quarry 
(cwrée). They were heard on an 
historic occasion on Cheviot when 
the Perey with his fifteen hundred 
archers went a-poaching on the lands 
of the Douglas, and killed a hundred 
harts. 

They blew a mort upon the bent, 

They assembled on sides shear ; 

To the quarry then the Percy went 

To the brittling of the deer. 

And if we would know the form of 
the horn that was blown on that 
bloody day, we need look no farther 
than to the instrument carried by the 
Queen’s huntsmen or to the appoint- 
ments of our regiments of Light 
Infantry. 

From the horn to the voice is the 
natural transition, and our author’s 


next paragraph is accordingly devoted 
to the fair words of Venery. But as 
we know that all these can be fitly 
employed in the chase of the hare, we 
are not surprised that he should at 
once take us out after that marvellous 
beast. All is laid down with the 
regularity of a rubric, but alas, the 
fair words are without exception 
French. “If ye honte at the hare ye 
shall say at the uncoupling [hounds 
until comparatively recent times were 
always taken to the meet in couples] 
‘hors de couples, avant (off couples, 
away)’ and after, three times, sohow, 
sohow, sohow.” Here is the oldest of 
all our surviving hunting-cries, now 
consecrated only to the chase of the 
hare, but in old days, “ going to all 
manner of chases,” by no means too 
ignoble for the hart and yet not too 
lofty for the fox. Is it English? 
Again, no, it is French as tally-ho, for 
all its simplicity. For, says our trea- 
tise, when the hounds have been un- 
coupled “ ye shall say ‘ sa, sa cy avant, 
sohow’; and if ye see that your hounds 
have good will to ken and be far from 
you, ye shall say thus, ‘ how amy, how 
amy, swef [tsuivez] mon amy, swef 
(Hi, follow, boys, follow).’” Here 
therefore are the component parts of 
the word, sa and how, in two successive 
cheers ; for, as John Gyfford tells us 
(and it seems that this is his one 
original observation), “‘ Sohow is moche 
to say as Sahow, for by cause that it is 
short, we say always sohow.” Saisa 
favourite and constantly recurrent. 
hunting-noise in the old French books, 
and for aught we know in the modern 
French chase; indeed the syllable 
seems to be fitting on all occasions 
when anything very impetuous is 
going forward, as the saha of the fenc- 
ing-school seems to testify. Probably 
the peculiar sound of encouragement 
to hounds when feeding, which is spelt 
by Whyte Melville sess, is simply a 
survival of this same sound ; and it is 
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perhaps hardly too daring to con- 
jecture that the hissing whereby men 
stir dogs up to fight, possibly even the 
hissing wherewith grooms accompany 
the plying of the wisp, may be traced 
likewise to this same pregnant syllable. 
We make no apology for this digres- 
sion on soho, for the word has stamped 
itself upon history as the war-cry of 
Monmouth’s army at Sedgemoor, in 
allusion, so Macaulay holds, to Soho- 
Fields in London, where their leader’s 
palace stood ; though others, including 
Pennant, give the watchword priority. 

Another strange and very mys- 
terious noise which was used to en- 
courage hounds to hunt is dleosq, or 
illeosquez. We do not presume to 
translate or pronounce it; but is it 
not the origin of the sound elew, 
which is so often in the mouths of 
huntsmen and gamekeepers, and in 
fact of all men who hunt wild beasts 
with dogs, and possibly, as the termi- 
nation suggests, of yoicks also? It 
was always repeated thrice, as was 
also soho,— thrice and no more,” 
says the book very plainly and decid- 
edly, but without stating any reason. 
If we might hazard a conjecture 
(which we do in all seriousness and 
in no scoffing spirit) as to this num- 
ber, we should say that it was chosen 
in honour of the Trinity, which for- 
merly found recognition in the most 
unexpected quarters. 

The rest of the fair words of Venery 
are simply sentences of French. Our 
author makes no effort to give us 
those in use in England ; he will not 
even take the trouble to write the 
familiar English hark, but boldly sets 
down oyez, as though a huntsman 
were no more than a bellman or a 
erier. Again he calls the hare 
familiarly the “ court cow (court queue, 
short tail),” though he could easily 
have found or even invented a tell- 
ing English equivalent. Shakespeare 
hunts his hare all through the famous 
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run in Venus AND Aponis by the name 
of Wat; but John Gyfford gives no 
sign that the appellation was known 
to him, though he probably heard it, 
as well as Colin for a stag and Robin 
for a red-breast, all round him when 
he went into the country. He has 
even the effrontery to speak of a hare’s 
form as her “kycher (cowcher).” 

Moreover when his enumeration of 
the words of Venery is closed he does 
not pause to chase his hare lovingly 
through every turn and double and 
circle, but incontinently runs into her 
and breaks her up. “ Ye shall give 
your hounds the hollow, the side, the 
neck, and the head,” he explains, “ and 
the loin shall to kechowne (kitchen).” 
The obsequies of the hart, the buck, 
and the boar, all sadly slurred over 
considering the importance of the 
ceremony, thereupon follow each other 
in quick succession, and then we are 
again face to face with the catechist. 
“How many herds be there of 
Venery?” he asks. “Sir, of harts, 
of bisses, of bucks, and of does; a 
sounder of wild swine; a bevy of 
roes.” Here we lose all patience. 
The terms of Venery are doubtless 
correct enough; but for a man to 
corrupt the French biches into bisses, 
when the good word hind stands ready 
at his elbow, is unpardonable. 

But our author presently revives 
our interest for a moment by the 
remark that the season of the fox 
begins at the Nativity of Our Lady 
(September 8th) and lasts to the 
Annunciation (March 25th). Prob- 
ably few readers are aware that the 
feasts of the Church, as affording by 
their multiplicity abundance of con- 
venient dates, formerly governed the 
seasons of game as exclusively as they 
did the collection of rents. In these 
degenerate times there are many men 
who could not tell you the date of 
Lady-Day or Michaelmas, while village 
children reckon their birthdays by the 
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fair-day of the nearest town. For- 
merly church and sport were nearly 
allied: the parish church-bells of North 
Devon and West Somerset were rung 
at the death of a good stag, and till 
quite recently there was a village 
where As pants the Hart was sung 
at the opening of the stag-hunting 
season ; but what sportsman is there 
that looks forward with intelligent 
interest to the anniversary of Our 
Lady’s Nativity ? 

Entering however into John 
Gyfford’s spirit we read with high 
hope of the sacred entrance of the 
fox-hunting season, and follow our 
erratic writer through a lengthy ex- 
hortation addressed to hounds at fault, 
when suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, “Explicit le Venery de Twety 
and of Mayster John Gyfford,’—the 
treatise, fitly ended by this curious 
bastard sentence, comes to an abrupt 
close. 

We are tempted to ask why it was 
ever written ; what is the meaning of 
this primer (for it is no more) of 
classical Venery, why this attempt to 
gallicise the English world of sport? 
The question is not easily answered, 
but there is a possible explanation. 
Among the sons of King Edward the 
Third and Queen Philippa, the fifth 
in succession and the least brilliant in 
intellect was Edmund, first Duke of 
York, “hight of Langley,” that is, of 
King’s Langleyin Hertfordshire, where 
he was born in the year 1341. Like 
a good soldier Edmund went to the 
French wars with his father in 1359, 
and served for several years under him 
and under his famous brother, finally 
accomplishing the last of his campaigns 
in Portugal in 1380-82. On the 


accession of Richard the Second he 
turned his hand to civil business and 
was thrice Regent of England; so 
that he may be said to have had con- 
siderable experience of command both 
in peace and war. 
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But none the less, whether from 
sheer idleness or from being spoiled by 
women, for he was extremely hand- 
some, or from an invincible passion 
for the chase, he never loved serious 


work. When, says the old rhyming 
chronicler, 
When all the Lords to Councell and 


Parlement 
Went, he wolde to hunt and also hawkyng. 


Moreover, as a further clue to his. 
character and in proof that he was 
not ashamed of it, 


A fox tail he bare ay on his spere 
Where as he rode in peace or elles in 
war. 


We cannot pretend to disclaim sym- 
pathy with his tastes, but at a time 
when the English dominion over 
France was at stake, it is possible that 
they were unfortunate. Be that as it 
may, it seems certain that when his 
nephew ascended the throne he made 
the chase the serious business of his 
life and controlled that particular 
department of the State’s affairs. 


The King then made the Duke of York 
by name 

Master of the mewhouse and his hawkes 
fayre, 

Of his Venery and Mayster of his game 

In what countrie he did repair, 

Which was to him without any despair 

Wel more comforte and grete gladness 

Than bene a lord of worldly great 
rychesse. 


Now may it not have been that 
this royal Squire Western sought out 
even as a boy such men as could give 
him instruction in Venery, and forced 
the two old officers of Edward the 
Second’s court to supply him with a 
primer? May it not have been also 
that having seen the dainty perfection 
of the French chase, having possibly 
even discoursed with the famous 
Gaston Pheebus, he found his sporting 
soul vexed within him when he 
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returned from the wars to the slovenly 
and unceremonious methods of English 
Venery, that he sought to improve 
them on the French model and used 
his dignity and position as Master of 
the Game for the purpose ? 

The conjecture is not original with 
us, and we are therefore the more ready 
to accept it ; moreover the dedication 
of the treatise that immediately follows 
Tue Crart or Hontync in the Cotton 
manuscript shows that it is highly pro- 
bable. The author of Toe Mayster 
OF THE GAME, for such is the title he 
gives to it, describes himself as 
holding that office under King Henry 
the Fourth, and as Edmund Langley 
was by no means on bad terms with 
Henry of Lancaster, and was devoted 
above all things to the chase, there is 
nothing extravagant in assuming that 
he was not ill pleased to retain his 
appointment under the new sovereign. 
Henry, again, might well be disposed 
to confirm him in his old post from 
motives both of friendship and policy, 
for Edmund, like most of his kind, 
was a popular man, 
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All gentle disport as to a lord appent 

He used aye, and to the poor supporting 
Wherever he was in any place biding 
Without suppryse or any estorcyon 

Of the porayle [pauvrail] or any oppression. 


That the two treatises are from the 
same hand, the recurrence of identical 
phrases and of the principal features 
in both renders almost certain. The 
probability is that the first was only 
a sketch for a larger and more im- 
portant work, which was abandoned 
when the writer obtained access to 
the manuscript written by Gaston de 
Foix. Froissart, who visited Gaston 
in 1385, says nothing about the book, 
though he records that his host loved 
hounds of all beasts, and hunting both 
winter and summer, so that it may 
well have taken another ten years or 
more to reach England. 

But we must reserve THE MAYsTER 
oF THE GAME for a separate paper, for 
to discuss it in the short space that 
remains to us would be an insult to 
the shade of Gaston and, in du 


Fouilloux’s phrase, to derogate from 
the dignity of Venery. 











MY FRIEND 


OLDBERRY met me with more than 
his habitual joyousness of aspect while 
I was divesting myself of my outer 
coat in the hall of the Atheneum, 
a little club which a few choice spirits 
of Dublin had formed in Molesworth 
Street, a correct but decidedly dis- 
mal street on the attractive edge of 
society. 

“T am glad you were able to come 
this evening, Paddy,” he said. “ Lum- 
ley has brought down a splendid 
Russian fellow. He came with letters 
to some of the men of Trinity, and 
Lumley is doing the honours.” 

“T am glad, too. Bridget is better 
now, and she ordered me away, found 
me, in fact, getting stupid, which she 
attributed to the atmosphere of the 
sick-room.” 

“T hope you told her that the club 
called in a body.” 

“Indeed I did, Oldberry. All you 
fellows are so kind to us; Bridget 
wonders as much as I,” 

Oldberry looked at me smiling in 
his pleasant way. ‘“ Why, Paddy, 
you're the pride of the club; and as 
for Miss Bridget, we all worship the 
ground she treads on.” 

Oldberry took my arm and led me 
across the hall into a little room where 
the members read and wrote letters 
on the club note-paper. Near a row 
of book-shelves I saw Lumley’s broad 
shoulders and his massive brown head ; 
he was holding a book in one hand, 
and with the other was accentuating 
his words by a series of vivid gesticu- 
lations. Beside him stood a remark- 
able figure. The delicate face, with 
its large luminous eyes, was of pale 
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olive tint, like that of faded ivory, 
and there was something in the ex- 
cessive blackness of the hair, pointed 
beard, and moustache, suggesting east- 
ern rather than southern blood. The 
man was slim to a fault, and not 
above the middle height. He wore 
his hair brushed off his forehead like 
a child’s ready for the round comb ; 
an ugly fashion, I noted, and nothing 
less picturesque than his head and 
face could carry off an effect so un- 
becoming. The hair behind fell on to 
the top of his velvet coat-collar ; and 
this collar, curving deeply round his 
long neck, and low in front to display 
a quantity of soft silk neckerchief, 
looked no less foreign and striking 
than his head. 

“Ah!” cried Lumley, spying me, 
and holding out his hand with his 
smiles of cordial pleasure. “This is 
Paddy, our Paddy!” 

All the fellows called me Paddy, 
and smiled when they greeted me. I 
have always thought it was because 
of the pleasure they took in pro- 
nouncing my name. 

“Paddy!” murmured the Russian, 
letting his luminous gaze rest gently 
on my face, and I saw that even his 
deep eyes were stirred by something 
like a smile as he hesitated over the 
fascinating syllables. “It is a kind 
of sensation to meet any one of the 
name,” he said, and his English was 
perfect. 

“Then the rascally charm of ‘ Paddy’ 
has penetrated to far Russia,” laughed 
Lumley. 

“We speak of an Irishman as 
Paddy, just as we speak of an Eng- 
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lishman as John Bull; only somehow 
John Bull does not make us smile, 
and we invariably show our teeth 
when we say Paddy. You must ex- 
cuse me, sir, but the name is so 
sympathetic and humorous,—like the 
face of a good-tempered child.” 

“Oh, it’s never necessary to apolo- 
gise to Paddy,” said Oldberry; “he 
does not understand the disagreeable 
in anything. He has got an enviable 
trick of shutting his eyes upon all 
that is unpleasant, and everything he 
sees pleases him.” 

Oldberry, you perceive, is a good- 
natured fellow. Indeed they are all 
good-natured fellows at the Athenzeum. 
Why they should agree to spoil me in 
their persistent way is a question I 
cannot answer. 

We fell into literary chat. Lumley 
had just founded a new review, which 
we fondly hoped would eclipse the 
famous EpinpurGn, and of its pros- 
pects each had much to say. We all 
wrote poetry, essays, and short stories 
in those days. I have never been 
able to ascertain that the Irisu 
Review seriously interfered with the 
reputation and circulation of the great 
Whig organ : indeed, I fear that, like 
most things Irish, it appealed 
exclusively to local tastes; but we 
were proud of it, we were desperately 
in earnest, and we were exceedingly 
industrious. And when Arcanieva 
actually proposed to translate a short 
story by Tourgenieff and write an 
essay on Russian politics for us, we 
literally embraced him, toasted him 
in punch, and listened respectfully to 
his views expressed between con- 
tinuous puffs of cigarettes. 

As an Englishman or a Frenchman, 
he would have interested us; as a 
Russian he simply captivated us. 
His slow lisping tones, his careful 
enunciation, the breathless magnitude 
of his views upon European questions, 
which we approached with provincial 


too 
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reticence and timidity, that queer 
black head of his and the impassable 
ivory face,—all combined to catch our 
fancy and mysteriously inflame our 
imagination. We in Dublin are in- 
sufficiently accustomed to foreign 
influences, and hence our awe of the 
foreigner. Frenchmen have occasion- 
ally sought the shelter of our hos- 
pitable shores, and have been kind 
enough to profess themselves both 
amused and interested. A casual 
Italian has settled in our midst, and 


fallen in love with our ladies. I think 
I have even heard of a German 
domesticated among us. But a 
Russian! The picture of a Chinese, 


a Turk, or a Japanese walking our 
streets and familiarly greeting us by 
name could not have excited or as- 
tounded us more. For weeks we 
went about seeking wild and improb- 
able excuses for coming in contact 
with the fascinating stranger. We 
grew proud and ostentatious, and 
spoke with frantic volubility of Tolstoi 
and Lermontoff and Ivan Tourgenieff. 
A few of us went so far as to pur- 
chase Ollendorff's method of learning 
Russian, and called one another Gos- 
podi this and Gospodi that, in a trip- 
ping lively way that hinted a consider- 
able knowledge of the language behind 
it. What a splendid thing it was, we 
felt, to walk down Grafton Street with 
a real live Tartar; not in the least 
like a Tartar, but a gentle polished 
creature, who might be a Russian 
attaché, and who held us spell-bound 
by his discourse, which flowed softly 
and fluently from his handsome lips 
and sometimes tangled itself in the 
waves of his silky beard. Yes, we 
were proud of him; proud of his dis- 
tinction, of his appearance, of his 
universal knowledge, of his revolu- 
tionary principles, and of his evident 
appreciation of ourselves. A Russian 


who was not a Nihilist would have 
pleased us less, as a being deprived of 
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special local colour. It was impossible 
to be more cultured or more revolu- 
tionary than young Arcanieva; con- 
sequently our enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

My sister Bridget was feverishly 
anxious to see him, so I proposed on 
the first occasion to bring him out to 
our modest little house at Donnybrook. 

Bridget and I had grown up to- 
gether, indispensable to each other, 
tenderly attached by ties far deeper 
than those of blood ; by ties of sym- 
pathy, of taste, of solitude, and a 
quaint infantine reliance that was 
physical almost as much as_intel- 
lectual. The pleasure of a book would 
be marred for me if Bridget had not 
read it, to discuss it with me; the 
daintiest meal would be tasteless for 
her, if I were not there to share it. 
Except during office-hours, and my 
weekly visit to the club, we were 
never separated. The fellows never 
wanted to see me alone. They knew 
that Bridget was my second self, and 
loved to sit and talk to her in our 
pleasant little parlour on the Donny- 
brook Road. They all admired and 
loved her, just as if she were their 
sister as well as mine. I do not know 
how much it is permitted a brother to 
say in praise of his sister; but at the 
risk of offending against an unwritten 
law, I will admit with pride that 
Bridget is the prettiest and the 
sweetest woman I have ever met. 
With her there my fireside is abun- 
dantly decorated ; and I have not yet 
felt the temptation to desire another 
presence. 

The mention of Arcanieva, as I 
have said, excited her, and a descrip- 
tion of his person and _ his qualifica- 
tions by no means tended to allay the 
excitement. We had both read War 
AND Peace, and, in spite of noble 
resolutions, had been unable to conceal 
from ourselves that it was colossally 
dull. Bridget, being of a finer and 


more charitable nature, qualified the 
condemnation by calling it cyclopean ; 
she said it reminded her of the vast 
steppes of Russia and its wide half- 
peopled dominions. It followed, she 
thought, that a book treating of such 
a nation could not accurately be lively 
or sparkling. In the interest of local 
colour she was willing to sacrifice her 
individual taste, and to describe it, 
with a solemn shake of her pretty 
brown head, as a great work, a pro- 
found, a cyclopean view of life. I swal- 
lowed the cyclopean, as I would have 
swallowed an elephant, if physically 
able to do so, upon her persuasion, and 
with much misgiving applied myself 
to Anna Karenina. We made better 
way with this, though neither of us 
would have thought the book less 
powerful or less entertaining, if that 
heavy agricultural philosopher, Levine, 
had been left out of it. On the whole, 
we enjoyed Anna Karenina, and were 
determined to speak of it with un- 
qualified admiration, saying nothing 
whatever about Levine, when Arca- 
nieva came. 

He came to tea one Sunday after- 
noon. When he stepped into the soft 
lamplight, smiling upon us both, I 
thought I had never seen anything 
more strangely handsome than _ his 
head with its shining dusky hair 
brushed roundly off it and touching 
the broad velvet collar, that had 
an appearance really Byronic. His 
gleaming eyes, after a slight smile 
of greeting directed towards me, rested 
intensely upon Bridget’s face,—rested 
thereon deliberately, complacently, but 
not in the least impertinently. What 
they saw must have pleased them, how- 
ever beautiful the Russian ladies may 
be. Bridget looked like a little Dresden 
statue thrilled into life, in a state of 
fluttering pink and white excitement, 
her soft blue eyes burning lustrously 
as with an inward flame. She held 
out her hand, and it was a very pretty 
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hand, slim and white and deliciously 
dimpled. Arcanieva smiled as he took 
it, as if he wished us to understand 
that he thought the habit of shaking 
hands upon introduction a singularly 
agreeable practice, when the proffered 
hand was that of a pretty woman. 

He drank several cups of tea, and ate 
several thin slices of bread-and-butter 
and some plum-cake, with an evident 
relish, talking the while in a persistent 
murmuring stream. He spoke well : 
his voice was musical and slow, with 
a slight lisp that was an added attrac- 
tion; and his language was rather more 
correct than that of the average young 
Englishman who frequents drawing- 
rooms and drinks tea of an afternoon. 
His culture, considering his youth, 
was amazing, and more amazing still 
were his theories. He was a theoso- 
phist, and discoursed in an odd vague 
way about the Elemental. I had a 
tremendous respect for his intellect, 
but for the life of me I could never get 
at his meaning when he mounted this 
particular hobby. I used to dream 
afterwards that I was wandering 
through space greeted continuously 
with the word elemental in letters of 
fire. As well as I could make out 
from his soft vague monologue, Ler- 
montoff and Byron were the only men 
of genius who have this quality of 
elemental. English literature was a 
conventional imposition ; the French 
was also a sham, an unconventional 
sham, blighted by the so-called esprit 
gaulois,—which he translated “the 
spirit of sex,” and I thought the de- 
finition good ; Germany nourished her- 
self upon thin sentimentalities ; and 
the South had long since burned itself 
out in the fire and brimstone of its 
own gross passions. In the puff of a 
cigarette he obliterated all their claims, 
and Russia stood out, sharply defined, 
as he seemed to think, by that inexplic- 
able word elemental, rising from an 
ocean of potentialities to build itself 
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an impregnable and permanent domin- 
ion upon the ruins of decayed litera- 
tures by the force of its own young blood 
and unemasculated senses. Of the 
originality and potential strength of 
Russian literature he had not a doubt, 
and expressed himself, when on this 
theme, with an eloquence and fluency 
that charmed us, and carried us 
away. 

“And Ireland?” Bridget asked 
him breathlessly, with a glance of 
enchanted surprise. 

“Treland, my dear young lady, has 
its future. It is perhaps farther away 
than ours, which nearly touches the 
present. But you will need to throw 
off the chains of imitation. You are 
at present neither Irish nor English, 
simply provincial. You copy the En- 
glish,—may I say it and not offend ?— 
badly, weakly. You have less of the 
Elemental in you than the savage 
races who breathe at least by them- 
selves, until they, too, are spoiled by 
imitation. You are an interesting 
race, a delightful race ; but you are 
an embryonic race, and the Potential 
is not as yet discovered in you.” 

We felt unreasonably abashed ; our 
judge was so amiable, so suave, 
so inexpressibly superior. Vet Bridget 
found voice to make a spirited 
protest for the honour of her beloved 
land. 

I next met Areanieva at a college 
breakfast-party in Lumley’s rooms. 
He was still holding forth softly upon 
the Elemental and decayed literatures, 
and smiled as charmingly as ever 
when congratulated upon a _ really 
pretty poem that had recently ap- 
peared in our review under his name. 
I mentioned my official address, and 
said I should take it as a favour to 
be occasionally disturbed in my easy 
labours by his engaging presence, and 
also pressed him to drink tea with 
my sister on the following Sunday. 
He was delighted with both proposals, 
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and came next day to my office in 
Dame Street, carrying with him his 
poetic head, and the Elemental, and 
his notions upon European literatures, 
as fresh and gay and pleased with 
himself as though I was to be intro- 
duced to it all for the first time. 

The other fellows were beginning 
to weary of him, and ask under their 
breath, what the deuce kept him in 
such an outlandish place as Dublin ; 
but I still remained faithful to the 
old strange interest his first appear- 
ance had awakened in us all. They 
called him a bore, but he was so 
handsome and foreign and courteous, 
he smiled so delightfully, and rolled 
his cigarettes with such deftness, that 
it was a real pleasure for me to ob- 
serve him; and whether I understood 
him or not, or was wearifully conscious 
of having heard over and over all he 
had to say about the Elemental, and 
the Potential, and the esprit gaulois, 
the musical fluency of his speech fell 
upon my ear with the soothing charm 
of a brook chattering along a sunny 
meadow. His voice was never rough 
or hurried ; his face was never clouded ; 
he never rasped my nerves, or called 
for explanation or contradiction ; he 
was not in the least argumentative. 
The fellows laughed at my apology, 
and assured me I was born to be an 
encouragement for the bores who 
could not exist if there were not 
fools of my sort willing to be perse- 
cuted by them. This was their face- 
tious way of implying that I am that 
most laughable of creatures, a good- 
natured man. 

Arcanieva came very often to my 
office. On the second occasion he 
asked permission to write a couple of 
letters. I gave him some note-paper 
and envelopes. He wrote his letters, 
smoked a cigarette, and then went 
away, leaving them behind him. Of 
course I stamped them, and sent them 
to the post. A few days later he 
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came again, and asked if I could 
oblige him with a sheet of paper. In 
silence I handed him some sheets and 
some envelopes, then said without 
the slightest ironical intent, “There 
are stamps in that box,” and then 
coloured furiously lest I should have 
hurt his feelings. I think that I 
suffer more after the indulgence of 
any little pleasantry of a sarcastic 
flavour against my fellow-creatures 
than the object of it. But Arcanieva 
wrote on trarquilly, and, closing his 
letter, he reached forward, dipped 
his olive fingers into the box, and— 
Heavenly Powers, can I have been 
mistaken ?’—but it certainly seemed 
to me that he helped himself to more 
than the required stamp; hastily 
lowering my eyes before he could 
know that I had detected him, I 
yet was able to see his hand wander 
to his waistcoat-pocket. 

It was not the first time that I had 
noticed in Arcanieva an indelicacy in 
small matters, and an inclination to 
pocket trifles. If you offered him a 
cigarette, a vesta, a fusee, or a lump 
of sugar, he invariably made provision 
for such times as he might be in need 
of the article, by slipping a few more 
into his pocket. It made me feel 
meaner than he to have to take note 
of such things ; and the fact that it 
was becoming daily more and more 
difficult for me to think well of 
Arcanieva was a source of real distress 
to me. 

This distress was soon sharpened to 
poignancy upon a discovery that 
banished the tranquil confidence be- 
tween my sister and me. Between 
us, a dividing, because a silencing 
element, sat and hovered the young 
God of Love. We felt his presence, 
and his wings were as a wall between 
us. When I came home at night, I 
saw Bridget’s pretty face flush and 
pale and her eyes glance quickly be- 
hind me. A certain head of faded 
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ivory and dusky hair, if seen there, 
would flush her cheek with a confess- 
ing glow; their absence would bring 
a disappointed quiver to her soft little 
mouth. 

Arcanieva spoke naively and en- 
thusiastically about his passion. He 
took the whole college and club into 
his confidence, and went about raving 
of “that adorable Miss Bridget,” till 
all the fellows longed to be at his 
throat. Indeed, it was becoming 
painful to me to visit the Atheneum. 
Some friend was sure to drag me into 
a corner, and burst into frantic abuse 
of Arcanieva. He was a low adven- 
turer, aschemer, an impostor. Nobody 
knew where he came from, who, or 
what he was. Lumley didn’t know, 
nor did any of the rest to whom he 
had brought letters. Webster had 
picked him up in Paris, and given him 
a letter to Lumley. Had I not heard 
the last reports about him? I begged 
to be spared, and shrank from the 
shame of hearing evil of the man my 
sister loved. But they would not 
spare me ; they protested that it lay 
on their conscience to hear the rascal 
prating about Miss Bridget and his 
offensive love, that they resented it 
personally, and that I was bound to 
close my doors upon him. 

Close my doors upon him while 
Bridget’s heart was open to him? 
Pleasant counsel to a man who is 
constitutionally incapable of hurting 
a fly. I escaped from the Atheneum, 
shunned Lumley and dear old Oldberry, 
and took long solitary walks when I 
left the office to avoid the vexing sight 
of Bridget’s pain and joy. I was ina 
dilemma ; duty compelled me to act, 
and nature made action in the cireum- 
stances peculiarly distasteful to me. 
My feelings towards the handsome 
Russian as nearly approached  ex- 
asperation as possible ; for, now that 
my sister's name was openly coupled 
with Arcanieva’s, it behoved me to 
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make inquiries, than which nothing 
was more hateful to me. 

The evening on which I reached 
this unwonted decision, I resolved to 
break the heavy silence between us 
as I walked home to Bridget. She 
greeted me with the same quick glance 
over my shoulder that so distressed 
me, and then the little pink flush 
ebbed back to its excited source, and 
she looked paler and prettier than 
ever. 

“ Bridget, have you lost confidence 
in me?” I asked, with difficulty and 
an odd hurrying of my pulses. 

“Paddy, you dear, dear boy, what 
a question !” she cried, looking away 
from me into the fire ; but I saw that 
she understood, for her cheeks grew 
hot. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” 
She turned her face towards me very 
wistfully, and my eyes, meeting hers, 
cried pardon for the wound my tongue 
was forced to inflict. “Do you love 
young Arcanieva? Tell me, dear.” 
She hid her face against my shoulder, 
and the tell-tale flush reached her hair 
and spread down to her throat. “ Do 
you want to marry him?” And now 
I felt to the full how brutal is this 
probing of a thing so delicate and 
fearful as a girl’s heart. How could 
I expect her to answer a question 
that, not I, but another alone had the 
right to ask? She moved from me in 
a grieved, proud way, and I put out 
my hand imploringly, cut to the quick 
by her pain. “Don’t answer me, 
Bridget. I have been troubled about 
you, dear, and your happiness is all I 
think of. But I had no right to ask 
you that question ; please forget it.” 

I went out, more anxious and 
perplexed than ever, and determined 
to call on Lumley and ask his ad- 
vice. When I reached College Green 
I met Lumley himself walking to- 
wards the college. It was a fine 


bright evening, and he proposed we 
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should stroll about the streets instead 
of immuring ourselves in a close 
room. He listened attentively to 
my story, shook his head several 
times, and stroked his chin in a 
thoughtful, judicial way. Lumley 
had an immense opinion of his own 
wisdom, and liked to be sued for 
advice. “Now look here, Paddy ; 
you know you always were a complete 
idiot. You and that charming sister 
of yours are just like a pair of infants 
playing with snakes. You know 
nothing of life, and, what is more, 
you never will; you'll simply grow 
into an aged child, but never into a 
man. You have a pretty imagina- 
tion, and put you in a library with 
pen and ink and German poems or 
Irish legends to be translated,—there 
you are in capital form. But give 
you swindlers and knaves to contend 
with, and there you are,—a fool.” 

“ But didn’t you all believe in him 
as well as I? You brought him down 
to the Atheneum, Lumley.” 

“Yes; but I didn’t bring him into 
the bosom of my family; I didn’t 
fling him in the way of a pretty con- 
fiding sister. I gave him dinners and 
liquors and tobacco: I lent him small 
sums which he failed to return; and 
when he began to borrow bigger sums, 
I cut him short. While you go 
about with your’ ears stuffed 
with wool or your own simplicity, 
mine are open to all the gossip in 
the air. That fellow has already 
taken in a score of pious old ladies. 
He goes to see them, drinks tea with 
them, and discourses on esoteric 
Buddhism. Then the old ladies are 
in a religious flutter and want to 
convert him. He is willing enough 
to be converted if they pay him; and 
what religious old lady ever refused 
to open her purse when it contains 
the chance of a recovered soul? He 
has changed his religion six times 
within the last six months. Has he 
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asked you fora subscription for his 
Russian book?” I confessed that he 
had, and had obtained it. “ I thought 
so. Well, Iam in a position to state 
that not a page of that book has been 
written, and not a page will ever be 
written. The scoundrel came to the 
office yesterday and begged me to 
let him have ten pounds. I declined, 
whereupon he produced a revolver 
and swore he would shoot himself if 
I didn’t. ‘Shoot away,’ said I, and 
went on reading proofs. He dis- 
appeared into the inner room and 
came out with an air of desperate 
resolution. ‘Will you lend me the 
money, Lumley?’ ‘No,’ said I, 
without looking up. He disappeared 
again. I see by your face you are 
shocked at my callousness, my soft- 
hearted Paddy; you’d have been 
taken in, I know. Well, I was not. 
Besides, I argued thus, ‘If Arcanieva 
is going to commit suicide, I can’t 
prevent him: if he’s not, he won't, 
and I need not disturb myself.’ ” 

“Of course, I beg you to under- 
stand that I have no reason to suppose 
that Bridget is seriously in love with 
this Russian,” I hastened to interpose, 
ashamed to have her spoken of in 
connection with such a disreputable 
fellow. 

“Nonsense, you have every reason. 
Why shouldn’t a fascinating ad- 
venturer be expected to captivate 
a lady? We are ready enough to be 
captivated by the charming adven- 
turess, I confess. My dear simple 
Paddy, Providence instituted men 
and women to prove the weakness of 
both. The women fool us, and we 
fool them,—sometimes a little more 
tragically. And for my part, I will 
own that it is a very pleasant world 
while the process of fooling is going 
on.” 

This philosophising did not tend 
to lighten my burden, or help me to 
a conclusion upon the particular form 
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of fooling that was threatening to 
make permanent havoc of my domestic 
happiness, and what was more, per- 
manent havoc of Bridget’s life. What 
in the name of all the devils of the 
imagination was I to do with this 
impossible Russian? How was I to 
find out anything about him beyond 
that which he himself chose to tell 
me, which was singularly little, I 
thought, after a quick retrospective 
glance. Flattered by his extreme 
foreignness of aspect and the distant 
climes he suggested, we had opened 
our hearts to him and been glad 
enough to accept the fellow upon his 
own valuation; and there he was, 
a discomposing presence. If there 
was a mystery, as Lumley cheerfully 
suggested, how was I, a man of 
incurious habits, to get at the bottom 
of it? 

We walked the streets, and puffed 
our pipes, and paused, and talked. 
We talked and walked and paused 
and puffed again, without arriving at 
any conclusion. “The devil take 
women and love and all nonsense of 
that sort,” I finally exploded, and 
turned on my heel. 

My seven-and-twenty years had 
not yet been disturbed by any sem- 
blance of worry. <A placid individual, 
of moderate income and inexpensive 
tastes, with the constant congenial 
companionship of marriage without its 
drawbacks, I felt I was the least fitted 
of mortals to be confronted with acute 
mental distress. It made me nervous 
and disposed to swear, a habit very 
foreign to me; and when I got back 
to Donnybrook, I let myself in quietly, 
resolved not to see Bridget again that 
night. I pushed open the door of the 
front drawing-room which was not 
closed, wanting a book I had left 
there that morning. There was light 
in the back room, and through the 
folding-doors I saw a picture that 
took the blood from my face and sent 
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it buzzing and tingling in an unac- 
countable way through my veins. 
Bridget was standing with both hands 
clasped upon Arcanieva’s shoulder, 
her head bent upon them in an 
unmistakable attitude of surrender. 
One of Arcanieva’s arms was round 
her waist and the other hand held her 
pretty head, over which his own was 
bent in the unmistakable attitude of 
conqueror. I turned away and softly 
closed the door. 

I feared to meet Bridget’s eye next 
day. I felt somehow shabby because 
I knew by accident more than she 
supposed me to know, and hurried 
away from the breakfast-table without 
giving her time to speak, more troubled 
and more distressed than ever. I had 
hitherto never taken anything more 
than an abstract interest in the ques- 
tion of love: I liked women in a 
passionless unaspiring way, and was 
always glad of any little chance kind- 
ness flung at me like an unowned and 
unexpectant dog; but I was now for 
the first time made conscious that 
nobody had ever yet entertained a 
passion for me. Perhaps if I had not 
had Bridget, I might have gone forth 
boldly in search of the volcanic 
element; but now the thought un- 
nerved me, and made me agitated and 
strangely dissatisfied. 

“The mischief take that Russian !” 
I muttered. “ A man has no business 
to be so handsome, so abominably 
Byronic and romantic-looking.” 

My reflections were interrupted by 
Lumley’s head thrust in through the 
office-door. “Your affair is done, 
Paddy,” he cried excitedly. ‘“ This 
morning I had the queerest visitor in 
the world. Whom do you think? 
Inspector Macarthy! He sat in my 
room chatting about the weather and 
Home Rule, and I kept asking myself 
under my breath what the devil he 
could want with me. Suddenly the 


cat was out of the bag. He showed 
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me a likeness, and asked me if I were 
acquainted with the original. “ Ar- 
canieva!” I exclaimed. ‘ Exactly,’ 
said Macarthy, as cool as a cucumber. 
‘Your Mr. Arcanieva is a Polish 
forger of the name of Canaski. The 
London police have been on his track 
for some time; they traced him to 
Paris, and then lost sight of him.’” 

“Don’t tell me anything more, for 
iod’s sake!” I cried, shrinking from 
the degradation of Bridget’s lover. 
“T’m sorry, I am indeed. He is a 
brilliant fellow, whoever and whatever 
he may be else. I dare say he had 
desperate provocation. At any rate, 
T would like to beg a favour from you, 
Lumley.” 

“ Ask it, Paddy,” said Lumley, in 
a voice of curious gentleness. 

“There is no need for our rudely 
destroying Bridget’s illusion, is there?” 
I inquired. 

I knew that Lumley loved her, and 
glanced timidly at him. He drew 
back a little, and bent his eyes upon 
the floor. ‘None, Paddy, if you have 
serious reason to believe that it would 
be a pain to her.” 

“T have. We will say that he is a 
Nihilist. She will then be able to 
remember him as a misguided but 
disinterested young man. Use your 
influence with the Press.” 

“T will, Paddy. But you had 
better have your paper left here for a 
couple of days,—by accident, you 
know.” He rose, and stood with both 
hands clasped upon the knob of his 
walking-stick, staring at me wistfully. 
“Ts it true then, Paddy, quite true, 
that she loves Arcanieva ?” 

“Quite true,” I answered sighing. 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Oh, Paddy, 
most unwise Paddy! And here have 
I been faithful all these years without 
the courage to speak. I think I took a 
sort of zesthetic pleasure in her pretty 
pink and white serenity. Well, well, 
we are fools even when we seem wise. 


But, Paddy, if by and by things should 
change with her, I expect you to be 
on my side.” 

“Oh, Lumley, to you only could I 
give her, and feel the pain of her going 
diminished by the thought of your 
happiness! You may depend upon 
me.” 

We grasped hands, and as I turned 
to leave him at the door, Arcanieva 
stood there, with a blanched and 
hunted aspect, trembling in every 
limb. 

“Paddy,” he whispered, and excite- 
ment coloured his pronunciation with 
a strong foreign tone and accentuated 
his natural lisp. “Can I speak to 
you?” 

“Good-bye, Lumley. Come inside, 
Mr. Arcanieva.” He followed me into 
the office, and I pointed to a chair. 

“ Paddy,” he continued, in the same 
strongly excited voice, clasping his 
hands together in a way that suggested 
the possibility of his falling on his 
knees before me, “I do implore you, 
my dear brother, for are you not the 
brother of her I love?” He saw me 
wince and frown, and tactfully skirted 
that theme. “Something happened a 
year ago when I was in London. I 
was greatly tempted. I was only the 
tool of a very powerful man, who has 
given me up now to screen himself. 
Help me, Paddy, to get away unmo- 
lested and safe.” 

“T will help you,” I said, emptying 
my pockets of all the money about me. 
“You will take the first train to 
Wicklow from Harcourt Street. We 
will start at once. At Wicklow I 
will send you on to Wexford. There 
you must drive to Waterford and 
catch a boat to Milford Haven thence 
on to Southampton. Then you can 
get to Havre, and make your way 
south.” 

He stretched out his hand, caught 
mine and pressed it feverishly to his 
lips. 
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“Don’t do that, Arcanieva,” I 
shouted, with the same feeling of 
revolt that the clammy touch of a 
reptile would have roused within me. 
“There is no question of gratitude or 


service rendered through personal 
good-will. You have been a serious 


trouble to me of late,—I dare say you 
know why,—and I am frankly glad of 
the excuse of assisting you out of the 
country. I wish to know nothing 
about your past or your future; your 
present has been enough. We will 
drive to the bank. Let me request 
that you will sit well back and keep 
your collar about your neck; and 
above all, don’t talk.” 

In silence we drove to the bank, 
where I provided myself with money, 
then to Harcourt Street, just in time 
to catch a train to Wicklow. We 
were fortunate enough to procure a 
carriage to ourselves, and we sat 
opposite one another not once ex- 
changing a word. I could feel that 
poor Arcanieva’s eyes were wistfully 
upon me, but I kept mine averted. 
It was a pain to me to see him, to 
hear him, to be in his society. I 
restricted myself to the latter pain, 
thinking the while of Bridget and of 
her flushed and happy face that morn- 
ing, the overflowing agitation of 
thrilled senses making itself felt 
around her ; and then I painted to my 
aching vision the blank look, the 
grieved arch of the delicate eyebrows, 
the wet lashes and shaking lips that 
to-night would replace the rosy bliss 
of the morning. How long would it 
be before I could ask her to listen to 
Lumley? And how honest his big 
brown head and his full frank glance 
seemed after the deception of such 
beauty as that which faced me! 

“Tell Bridget that I adore her 
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and that my heart is broken,” said 
Arcanieva as we parted at Wicklow ; 
and upon my conscience there were 
real tears in the fellow’s voice as well 
as tears upon his long lashes. 

“T will not deliver any such mes- 
sage, Arcanieva,” I said harshly ; and 
then repenting me of my cruelty, I put 
out my hand and said, more gently : 
“T’m very sorry for you, Arcanieva. 
I cannot see why a man so brilliantly 
endowed as you are should not have 
been able to walk straight. You were 
clever enough to have seen the pitfall 
you were making for yourself, and I 
am most profoundly shocked to think 
of qualities like yours being now to 
you no more useful as far as regards 
honourable achievement than weeds 
to a gardener. You have enough 
money to take you from Havre to 
America, and that is what I advise 
you todo. If in the future I can be 
of any service to you, do not hesitate 
to write to me; you know why, but 
we will not speak of it. Write 
to the office; good-bye and good 
luck.” 

I stood and watched him jump into 
the carriage; and still stood and 
watched him as he leaned out of the 
window and waved his hat to me. 
The craven terrified air had left him, 
and he had regained his old polished 
assurance and romantic tranquillity of 
aspect. A beam of sunshine slanted 
right across his eyes, and I took it for 
a good omen as his farewell glance 
flashed out of it, luminous and deep 
and softly smiling, as I had first seen 
it at the Atheneum. 

Sorrowfully then did I retrace my 
steps to the Dublin Station, and went 
back to unaccustomed trouble,—to 
Bridget and the terror of Bridget’s 
sorrow. 
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THE BATTLES 


Wuicu were the battles of the 
Nive? This is a question often asked, 
but not always answered offhand even 
by soldiers. Tough fights and stub- 
born engagements, giving opportunities 
for many a gallant deed, and scope 
for much tactical skill on the part of 
two great captains, we know they 
were ; but when we read the words 
Nive and Nivelle on the monument 
of some old Peninsular hero, long 
since passed away, memory is apt to 
bring back but slowly the exact site 
and circumstance of these masterful 
and glorious tugs of war. 

A knowledge of the ground, annu- 
ally renewed, may perhaps enable the 
writer to recall some of the more 
interesting incidents of these obstinate 
conflicts. In the south-west corner 
of France, where it abuts upon Spain, 
two rivers rising in the Pyrenees 
empty themselves into the Bay of 
Biscay within fourteen miles of one 
another. The intervening coast-line 
is prettily dotted at intervals with 
the villages of Biarritz, Bidart, Gue- 
thary, and St. Jean-de-Luz, in the 
order named, the _last-mentioned 
ranking as a town and being nearest 
the Spanish frontier, marked by the 
Bidassoa, which is six and a half 
miles distant. These two rivers are 
the Nive and the Nivelle, the 
former mingling its green mountain- 
waters with the muddy and sluggish 
Adour in the picturesque old fortress 
of Bayonne, four miles above the spot 
where it rolls itself over a dangerous 
bar into the sea; while the latter 
debouches at the picturesque but low- 
lying town of St. Jean-de-Luz, the 
scene of many historical events, and 
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a hundred years ago, when the whale 
disported himself in the great bay, 
the seat of a thriving fishing industry. 

In the year 1813 Biarritz was an 
insignificant fishing-village situated in 
a hollow between two green cliffs on 
the sea-shore; but even then it was 
in vogue as a bathing-place among 
the wealthy dames of Bayonne and 
its neighbourhood, who had to choose 
between horse, mule; or donkey-back, 
either in saddle or cacolets, to com- 
pass the five miles of sand and swamp 
which divide Bayonne from Biarritz, 
for in those days roads were not in 
existence. The last-named was the 
favourite mode of travel, as the pan- 
niers, slung one on each side a mule, 
afforded a comfortable opportunity 
for dame and damozel to chat over 
the gossip of the day, while leisurely 
ambling towards the shore and a 
Gascon sunset, than which there is 
none more beautiful. 

Since those days Biarritz has spread 
from the little hollow over the 
surrounding heights, and covered the 
neighbouring country with pretty 
villas and well-built houses in their 
own grounds, which a genial climate 
keeps ever fresh and gay with flowers 
and shrubs. The dark pine-woods, 
planted by the French Emperor a 
generation ago, form an agreeable 
contrast to the glittering sandy beach, 
and afford a welcome shade for the 
evening drive, or walk, towards the 
mouth of the Adour. Two railways 
communicate with Bayonne: our 


countrymen will find an English Club 
and good golf-links; and there are 
also half a dozen large hotels, including 
the favourite villa (now called the 
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Palace Hotel) of the Empress Eugenie, 
who gave the first impulse to the 
little Basque hamlet so near her own 
native land. What a contrast is 
all this to the Subaltern’s § de- 
scription of the place when he 
fought, with the gallant Eighty-Fifth, 
in the battles of the Nive hard by ! 
The little village then lay between, 
and on the flank of, the English and 
French armies when Soult, in front of 
Bayonne, faced Wellington on the 
ridge of Bidart, and although outside 
the line of actual fighting was visited 
by the mounted patrols of both armies. 
Small and dangerous as it was, how- 
ever, the Subaltern and his friends 
seem to have got no little amusement 
out of it, mixed with a spice of ex- 
hilarating adventure. “It was dis- 
tinguished,” he tells us, “as the 
residence of two or three handsome 
women. These ladies had about them 
all the gaiety and liveliness of French- 
women with a good deal of the senti- 
mentality of our own fair country- 
women ; to us they were particularly 
pleasant, professing, I know not how 
truly, to prefer our society to that of 
any persons besides ; and we of course 
were far too gallant to deny them 
that gratification. Two or three 
times in each week the favoured few 
mounted their horses and took the 
road to Biarritz, from which on more 
than one occasion they with difficulty 
returned.” Speaking of one of these 
visits he says: “We were for the 
most part prudent enough to cast lots 
in order to decide on whom the odious 
task should devolve of watching out- 
side to prevent surprise by the enemy’s 
cavalry. So many visits had, however, 
been paid without any alarm being 
given, that one morning we rashly de- 
termined to run all risks rather than 
that one of the three should spend an 
hour cheerlessly by himself. The only 
precaution which we took was to 
piquet our horses ready saddled and 
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bridled at the garden-gate instead of 
putting them up. We had sat about 
half an hour with our fair friends, and 
had just ceased to joke on the prob- 
ability of our suffering the fate of Sam- 
son and being caught by the Philistines, 
when our ears were saluted with the 
sound of horses’ hoofs upon the paved 
streets. We sprang to the window 
and beheld eight or ten French 
hussars riding slowly from the lower 
end of the town; whilst we were 
hesitating how to proceed we observed 
a rascal run up to the leader of the 
patrol and, entering into conversa- 
tion with him, point to the abode of 
our new acquaintances. This was 
hint enough ; without pausing to say 
farewell to our fair friends, who 
screamed as if they, and not we, had 
been in danger, we ran to our horses, 
and springing into the saddle applied 
the spur with very little mercy. We 
were none of us particularly well 
mounted, but either our pursuers had 
alighted to search the house, or they 
took at first a wrong direction, for we 
got so much the start of them before 
the chase fairly began that possibly 
we might have escaped as far as the 
piquets. Of this, however, I am by 
no means certain, for they were un- 
questionably gaining upon us when by 
great good fortune a patrol of our own 
cavalry made its appearance. Then 
indeed the tables were turned; 
the enemy pulled up, paused for an 
instant, and took to their heels, whilst 
our troopers, who had trotted forward 
as soon as they saw what was the 
matter, put their horses to the speed 
and followed .... we soon found 
that we were distanced by both 
parties.” 

There was plenty of game, too, in 
the neighbourhood, and his dogs and 
guns, as well as his fair friends, found 
ample occupation for the British Sub- 
altern during the intervals of fight- 
ing. Nor does there seem to have 
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been any difficulty about leave, in 
consequence, no doubt, of the good 
understanding between the outposts 
of both armies, which were of a 
friendly and even familiar character 
when no movement was on foot. An 
English field-officer of the night, for 
instance, going his rounds missed an 
entire piquet, but hearing sounds from 
a cottage in front, he cautiously 
peeped in and saw his own men having 
a friendly carouse with their French 
enemies, to whom, under the officer’s 
peremptory orders, they wished a 
cheery au revoir, and returned to 
their post in the English line. The 
Subaltern himself, who was a future 
Chaplain-General, received on one 
occasion a present of brandy sent 
by some French officers across the 
short space of neutral ground separ- 
ating the outposts, with a request 
for some tea in return, which 
was duly handed to their messenger 
and acknowledged by many salutes 
across the ravine. The soldiers, too, 
had their own signs by holding up 
their muskets in different positions ; 
and a skirmish was often avoided, 
says a French writer, by this means, 
when some small knoll or rising 
ground in front was wanted and 
would be taken if not given up. 
Then a signal would be made from 
the advancing skirmishers, and the 
ground would, if not considered of 
sufficient importance to fight for, be 
vacated by the enemy and promptly 
taken possession of by the opposing 
force ; so well did men inured to daily 
fighting understand the worthlessness 
of unnecessary combats. 

Wellington had at this time driven 
Soult before him through the fast- 
nesses of the Pyrenees, forced the 
passage of the Bidassoa in the teeth 
of the French army lining the heights 
on the right bank, and on the 9th of 
October, 1813, looked down upon the 
fair fields of France from the top of 
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the mountain of Larrhun! which 
commands a view of the whole 
country up to the very walls of 
Bayonne, and far beyond them. It 
is the most prominent object in the 
landscape for many a mile, and its 
commanding height of close on three 
thousand feet, with a rocky hermitage, 
assumed to be impregnable, on the 
top, made it a position of paramount 
importance. After a failure to cap- 
ture the crest of this great watch- 
tower on the first day, the third 
morning saw the Union Jack floating 
from the hermitage, which, notwith- 
standing its altitude, was quickly 
garnished with a battery of English 
guns. 

The beautiful Nivelle, like a silver 
streak, threads its way at the foot of 
the mountain on the French side 
through the surrounding hills, till it 
reaches the sea at St. Jean-de-Luz 
some six miles lower down. The 
French were strongly entrenched on 
both sides of the river, every hill-top 
and crag being defended by redoubt, 
earthwork, entrenchment, or abbati, 
every valley and path obstructed. 
But here again Soult had to give way 
a month later, when from the pin- 
nacle of Pejia Plata? flashed forth the 
signal gun on that sunny morning of 
November, which launched ninety-five 
thousand men and ninety guns on the 
French line of the Nivelle. 

A magnificent sight it must have 
been to see every slope, as far as the 
eye could reach, occupied by the 
glittering bayonets of the allied troops, 
as they descended the mountain sides 
and rugged paths, while the summits 
of Larrhun and its neighbours belched 


1 A month elapsed between the capture of 
the Great Larrhun and the little mountain 
of that name standing near it, which was 
taken on the 10th of November following. 

2 In Basque Aitzchubia, or white rock, 
called by the Spaniards Peta Plata, or silver 
rock ; it is a conical peaked mountain, easily 
distinguishable from its neighbours. 
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forth shot and shell from guns two 
thousand feet above the combatants 
below, and awoke the reverberating 
echoes of the surrounding hills with 
a deafening roar. Nothing was want- 
ing in the pomp and circumstance 
of war; and, as if to complete the 
pageant, the fleet, cruising off the 
mouth of the river, threw shells at 
intervals into Soult’s works on the 
coast. Tough, weather-beaten veterans 
were they who descended to the fight, 
and little likely to brook refusal at 
any point. “Kill or be killed, and 
they little care which,” is said to have 
been the verdict of Wellington on 
such of them as lived to fight and win 
the last great action at Toulouse three 
months later. They did not belie 
their appearance. The French were 
driven back at all points over a front 
of nine miles ; fifty-one of their guns 
were captured, and the little river 
triumphantly crossed at every bridge 
and ford, the allied troops then 
pushing on to the heights on the 
French side. But the Nivelle was 
not passed without great loss. Five 
hundred brave men of the allies bit 
the dust that day, and two thousand 
four hundred men were wounded, in- 
cluding Generals Byng and Kemp; 
while Soult out of his seventy thousand 
men lost four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five, including fourteen 
hundred prisoners. 

The French works were in three 
lines, immensely strong, and such, in 
the words of a distinguished officer on 
the spot, as men ought to have 
defended for ever. “ Day after day,” 
says Napier, “for more than a month 
entrenchment had arisen over en- 
trenchment, covering the vast slopes 
of mountains which were scarcely 
accessible from their natural steepness 
and asperity. This they [the allies] 
could see, yet cared neither for the 
growing strength of the works, the 
height of the mountains, nor the 
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breadth of the river with its heavy 
sands and its mighty rushing tide ; 
all were despised.”! Southey natur- 
ally remarks that the French relied, 
in addition, upon the difficulty of the 
ground, not dreaming that artillery 
could be brought to act over rivers, 
rocks, and mountains. Guns, on 
swivel -carriages harnessed on the 
backs of mules, were conveyed to 
the ridges of the mountains and 
brought to bear on the French from 
positions which they had considered 
inaccessible for artillery ; and the gun- 
ners dragged their cannon with ropes 
up steep precipices or lowered them 
down wherever they could be em- 
ployed with most effect. This de- 
scription, together with the fact that 
the French defended the hermitage 
on Larrhun by rolling down vast 
rocks and stones on the attackers, 
may well remind us of the heroic 
little Chitral campaign of to-day. 

In the Lonsdale Manuscripts is a 
letter from the grandfather of the 
present Earl who was then serving 
in a cavalry regiment, in which he 
says, after going over the ground: 
“From the very strong positions the 
enemy held you would not have 
thought it possible for troops to have 
got possession of the heights, as 
strongly fortified as they were, in so 
short a time; their works are innu- 
merable and immensely strong, and 
for many miles in rear of where the 
attack commenced, the ground afforded 
them the greatest resistance against 
our troops by a chain of hills which 
are scarcely more than seven hundred 
yards apart, and at the top of each hill 
were strong batteries.” Soult himself, 


1 The tide, however, makes as far as Ascain 
only, which does not embrace more than a 
third of the length of the fighting-line at the 
Nivelle, but is not fordable up to that point. 
On the high ground opposite Ascain on the 
right bank of the Nivelle was the fortified 
French camp of Serres, not to be confounded 
with Sare. 
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writing to the French War Minister on 
the 19th of November, expresses his as- 
tonishmentat his defeat in these words: 
“T never should have believed before 
the event that the divisions of General 
Clausel could have been forced in the 
position behind Sare, and in that of 
the Petite-Rhune, which they were 
charged to defend. These events are 
outside all rules of calculation. The 
enemy ought to have lost twenty-five 
thousand men in possessing themselves 
of them. I can then only regret that 
they obtained them so cheaply, after 
all the trouble it had cost us to render 
them impregnable.” The French, 
however, blame Soult, and attribute 
their defeat to a too extended posi- 
tion, and to the fact of the reserves 
having been placed too far from the 
intended point of attack (Amotz), 
which Clere and other French writers 
declare to have been well known to 
them; but when such a soldier as 
Soult could write in such a strain 
the victory must indeed have been 
surprising and complete. 

To thoroughly appreciate, however, 
the military genius of Wellington on 
the one hand and the misfortunes of 
Soult on the other, these rugged 
mountains should be personally visited. 
The present writer, who fishes the 
Nivelle in the early spring of each 
year, often pictures to himself, when 
resting over his mid-day sandwich on 
its banks, the many gallant deeds of 
his countrymen which the little stream 
was witness to more than eighty years 
ago. The Forty-Third opened the ball 
by carrying innumerable stone breast- 
works on the little Larrhun, then 
coolly halted under fire after half-an- 
hour’s work to get breath before as- 
saulting at the bayonet’s point the 
first of a series of stone castles which 
had taken the French six weeks to 
perfect. One French grenadier officer 
only, we are told, dared to brave the 
rush ; standing alone on the high wall 


and flinging down stones with both 
hands until he fell, a noble figure, 
while his men sought safety among 
the rocks on either flank. Castle after 
castle was taken before the Forty- 
Third again paused for breath ere 
they stormed the last great over- 
towering work called the Donjon, 
which was protected by a natural 
ditch or fissure in the rock fifteen 
feet deep. Waiting for their friends 
on the flanks but for a few moments, 
with a triumphant shout they jumped 
into the cleft, and, scaling the opposing 
walls, sent flying eight hundred of 
Soult’s oldest soldiers. Their blood 
was up, and the deed was done; but 
the price was a heavy one, for eleven 
officers and sixty-seven men lay dead 
or wounded on the ground. 

Then the Riflemen dropped down 
perpendicularly from the greater 
Rhune and seized the crags below. 
A little later still the gallant Fifty 
Second, led by the keen-sighted Col- 
borne,' found itself in front of the 
signal redoubt, which was surrounded 
by a palisaded ditch thirty feet deep 
and held by six hundred of the enemy. 
To storm it was impossible, but a mis- 
taken order to attack it, given by a 
staff officer (as at Balaklava), left Col- 
borne no option, for at such a moment 
men’s better judgment has to be put 
aside. Three times did he throw him- 
self on the work at different points, 
and three times were his leading 
ranks mown down to a man by 
withering volleys at point-blank range, 
himself escaping by some miracle. 
Then, moving his regiment under 
cover of the brow of the hill, he ad- 
vanced alone with a white handker- 
chief, summoned the French com- 

1 Afterwards created Baron Seaton, and 
Field-Marshal, for his services. He was pre- 
viously Sir John Moore’s military secretary, 
and at Waterloo, we are told, he originated 
and led the decisive movement of the Fifty- 


Second, which helped so much to the victory. 
The present Lord Seaton is his grandson. 
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mandant, explained to him that he 
was surrounded and his position hope- 
less, and thereupon the latter surren- 
dered with the loss of one man only, 
while the Fifty-Second left two hun- 
dred heroes on the ground. Well 
may this battle of the Nivelle be 
described as a splendid spectacle of 
war ; and well may Lord Wellington, 
with such men to command, have been 
“all gaiety and spirits ” at his dinner- 
table on the previous evening, and 
lightly remarked to his Judge-Advo- 
cate-General at parting, “‘ Remember ! 
at four in the morning.” 

France had been entered ; and now 
commenced a period of plunder and 
rapine, especially among the Spanish 
and Portuguese troops, who, it must 
be remembered, had in this respect 
many and grievous scores to pay off. 
Nor were the English troops by any 
means free from the prevailing vice. 
Wellington, seeing the importance 
of stamping out this propensity, had 
already sent several officers who had 
countenanced marauding back to 
England, there to be dealt with by 
the Prince Regent ; and on the very 
day of the battle he hanged two 
offenders on the nearest trees, caus- 
ing notices to be pinned on their 
breasts stating in French and Basque 
the crime for which such summary 
justice had been executed. But not- 
withstanding all this, looting and 
license were the disorders of the 
day. One Portuguese soldier, who 
had good reason for retaliation, was 
seen coming from a house. “We 
ran up,” says the Subaltern, “and 
found a poor old French peasant lying 
dead at the bottom of the garden; a 
bullet had passed through his head, 
and his thin gray hairs were dyed 
with his own blood. On entering we 
saw an old woman, the wife of the 
peasant, lying dead in the kitchen. 
The desperate Portuguese did not 
attempt to deny having perpetrated 
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these murders; he seemed on the 
contrary wound up to a pitch of 
frenzy. ‘They murdered my father,’ 
said he, ‘they cut my mother’s throat, 
and they ravished my sister before my 
eyes, and I vowed at the time I would 
put to death the first French family 
that fell into my hands; you may 
hang me if you will, but I have kept 
my oath, and care not for dying.’ 
Such a terrible crime of vengeance 
admits of no palliation, but if any 
man could advance extenuating cir- 
cumstances, surely it was this mis- 
guided Cacadore. He was hanged at 
sundown. Wellington had promised 
the natives protection for their 
persons and property, and he was 
determined to enforce it. Many 
Spanish marauders, caught in the act, 
were promptly hanged (for these 
were the men whose cruel reprisals 
the French peasants most feared) ; 
but finding the Spanish generals slow 
to carry out his orders, he did not 
hesitate to resort to the extreme 
measure of sending back the Spanish 
army beyond the Pyrenees; thus 
depriving himself of twenty-five thou- 
sand men at a moment when he badly 
required them for his future move- 
ments, and explaining his reasons to 
the Spanish General Murillo in these 
scathing words: “I do not believe 
that the union of the two nations 
depends on pillage, but if it does, I 
declare for one that I desire neither 
the command nor the continuation of 
such a bond founded on plunder. I 
have lost twenty thousand men in this 
campaign, and I have not done so in 
order that either General Murillo, or 
any other general, should come here 
to pillage the French peasants, and as 
long as I command I will not permit 
it ; if you are resolved to pillage, look 
out for another commander than me, 
for as long as I am at your head, I 
declare aloud I will not permitit. .. . 
I am altogether indifferent whether I 
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command a large or a small army, but 
be it large or small, it must obey me, 
and there must be no pillage.” By 
these means order was re-established 
with an iron hand. All supplies were 
scrupulously paid for in hard dollars ; 
and the peasantry, when they under- 
stood that British discipline would 
afford the security which it was in 
vain to hope for amid their own 
armies, returned to their villages, and 
English coin and integrity succeeded 
in revealing stores of subsistence, 
which all the rigour of French 
requisitions had been unable to dis- 
cover. This fact is fully confirmed in 
an intercepted French official letter 
from Bayonne at the time. “The 
English General’s policy,” it observes, 
“and the good discipline he main- 
tains do us more harm than ten 
battles ; every peasant wishes to be 
under his protection.” On one day 
alone, in December, 1813, three thou- 
sand inhabitants passed through the 
English lines on their return to St. 
Jean-de-Luz, where Wellington’s head- 
quarters then were. 

Heavy rain having now made the 
roads and country lanes impassable, 
the army gained a little breathing- 
time, and we may read in the Judge 
Advocate’s journal such pleasant 
reminiscences of the short holiday as 
these: “Lord Wellington and _ his 
gentlemen were out to-day with the 
hounds ; he told me that I kept him 
up reading courts-martial until twelve 
o'clock at night or one in the morning, 
and this every night. Send me some 
law news, for he expects me to tell 
him who all the new judges are to be, 
&e., and is very fond of discussing 
legal subjects.” “Last time I 


dined at head-quarters Lord Welling- 
ton got into a long conversation with 
me, for nearly two hours, about the 
Poor Laws, and the assize of bread ; 
about the Catholic question, and the 
state of Ireland, &c., just as if he 


had nothing else upon his mind... . 
He is still alarmed at the separation 
spirit which he thinks exists there, 
and the remains of a Jacobin feeling 
in the lower classes in England.” 

. . “The other day a Portuguese 
brigade had a field-day close to the 
river in the meadows and all the 
French came down to look at them, 
whilst on the other hand in the 
meadows on the French side the 
French conscripts are brought down 
to be drilled ; sometimes five or six 
squads are seen at once, and any one 
of the sergeants might be knocked on 
the head all the time by our sentries ; 
but this is now all well understood, 
and we thus quietly bully or bravado 
each other.” Finally we learn this 
important piece of news as to the 
commissariat department: “ Lord 
Wellington’s table is now very good 
in every respect, and I think his 
aides-de-camp will be ill with excess, 
unless there is a move, especially if 
the roads remain too bad for exercise ; 
he has now three cooks, and an 
English and Spanish chief share the 
command, and, by dividing the days, 
vie with each other.” 

Wellington was now between the 
two rivers Nivelle and Nive, his left 
resting on the sea with Bayonne and 
the Nive in his front, while the 
latter, bending round his right flank, 
enclosed him in a restricted area 
bounded in the rear by the Nivelle 
and the mountains. Sare, and the 
little ivy-covered bridge of Amotz, 
the objective point of the day’s 
fighting (which spans, by the way, 
the best bit of trout-fishing on the 
river), had been carried, and the 
allies had occupied the third line of 
formidable heights which the French 
had fortified but failed to hold. Soult 
had therefore retired towards Bayonne 
and his entrenched camp outside its 
walls, some eight miles distant. Here 
he had taken up a fresh line on the 
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high ground near the present railway- 
station at Biarritz, called La Negresse, 
extending to the Nive and up the 
further (right) bank of that river to 
Cambo, the Richmond of Biarritz, 
where he held the bridges and a 
téte-du-pont on the left, or English, 
side. 

Now commenced that manceuvring 
and series of combats, as soon as the 
bad weather and heavy country per- 
mitted, which after five days’ fighting 
came to a brilliant climax in Hill’s 
great action of St. Pierre, one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Peninsular 
War. These were called the battles 
of the Nive, and an afternoon walk 
from Biarritz will take the stranger 
to the site of any one of them. But 
how little does the average English 
traveller know that, when he steps 
out on to the platform at Biarritz, he 
is on the very spot between the two 
lakes (Brindos and Morisco) where 
Wellington and Soult contended in 
attack and counter-attack with small 
advantage to either side, but which 
dyed the heather and the furze with 
the blood of many an Englishman. 
Their remains still lie in the gardens 
and rough ground hereabout, some 
marked and known, and yet others 
unknown or forgotten. Colonel R. 
Lloyd, Eighty-Fourth Regiment, is com- 
memorated by a tablet outside the 
little Basque church of Bidart ; Lt.- 
Colonel Martin and Captains Thomp- 
son and Watson of the Guards lie 
hard by in the unkempt little garden 
of what we call the mayor’s house, 
but more correctly the Chateau 
Laborde, and the wild roses still 
surround the stone which marks their 
quiet resting-place. Many more, too, 
rest in the churchyard of Arcangues. 

Wellington was uneasy at Soult 
having command of the bridges at 
Cambo, and especially of the ¢éte-du- 
pont on the left bank of the Nive, 
from which an attack might be made 
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at any moment on his right flank. 
On the 16th of November therefore 
he directed Hill to reconnoitre and 
threaten the bridge-head. Soult had 
given orders to the officer in command 
to hold it as long as he could, but if 
hard pressed, to retire across the 
river and blow up the work and the 
bridges behind him ; these directions 
he carried out with great alacrity, for 
Hill had no sooner shown himself 
than the work and bridges were at 
once destroyed without a blow being 
struck in their defence. This was 
exactly what Wellington wanted, for 
it placed the Nive between his right 
flank and the enemy, and he was 
now therefore free to complete his 
preparations and to choose his own 
time for a further advance. 

In addition to following up his 
adversary he had two reasons for de- 
termining to cross the Nive. Hitherto 
he had received his supplies chiefly 
from our fleet and transports on the 
coast, as the resources of this mountain- 
district were limited; but he wished 
to tap the richer fields of Basque and 
Bearnais by opening a wider area for 
operations than the limited triangle 
on which he rested, and, above all, to 
force back the enemy from Bayonne 
and his magazines, to that sterile 
country of the Landes which, half 
swamp, half desert, produces nothing 
but turpentine, pine-wood, and a few 
wild boar, and where to this day the 
railway traveller from Bordeaux may 
see the inhabitants going about their 
ordinary occupations on stilts. 

The outposts of the allies held the 
ridge called Barrouilhet on the left of 
the Biarritz station entering from 
Bayonne ; their right was on the Nive, 
and their left at Bidart, the church and 
village of Arcangues being about two 
miles in rear, and the centre of the 
position. The gallant Sir Rowland 
Hill commanded the right wing near 
Cambo: Beresford led the centre near 
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Ustaritz ; and the left was under Sir 
John Hope, a man of great stature, 
possessing that supreme courage which, 
if occasionally rashly displayed, is 
none the less admirable.! 

The French outposts were on the 
opposite ridge, on the right of the 
railway, covering Bayonne. After 
several preliminary skirmishes in which 
Generals Watson and Vandeleur were 
wounded, on the 9th of December, 
everything being ready, a beacon fire 
on the craggy summit of the Mondar- 
rain gave at daybreak the signal for a 
thundering cannonade from Hill’s and 
Beresford’s guns at Cambo and Ustar- 
itz, which bellowed down the valley 
of the Nive for many a mile. Under 
cover of this fire their respective di- 
visions gallantly forced the passage 
of the river, the men up to their arm- 
pits in water, and drove back the 
enemy on the opposite bank; the 
bridges were then quickly repaired, 
and wheeling round to their left, the 
two divisions in conjunction swept 
down the right bank, and after severe 
fighting captured Villefranque, and 
the heights above it, some four miles 
only from Bayonne. 

Hope, who had to create a diver- 
sion on the left to prevent Hill and 
Beresford being overwhelmed in their 
crossing, had nine miles to march 
from St. Jean-de-Luz. He accordingly 
put his troops in motion during the 
night, and dividing his force on the 
Barrouilhet ridge, passed one half 
between the lakes, and the other by 
the sea and Biarritz; then, covered 
by a cloud of skirmishers and his guns, 
he swung round to his right and drove 
back the French through Anglet up 
to the very earthworks of their en- 
trenched camp. Having done this, 
and seen Soult’s dispositions on the 


1 For his services he was created Baron 
Niddry, but eventually succeeded to the family 
honours of Hopetoun, and the present Earl is 
his great-grandson. 
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Adour between Bayonne and the sea, 
and having left a Portuguese brigade 
as outposts, he retraced his steps in 
deep mud and heavy rain, his men 
having been twenty-four hours under 
arms. Hope’s right connected with 
Alten, who on his part also pushed 
back the French from the Bussussary 
plateau, which is a continuation in 
front of Arcangues of the Barrouilhet 
ridge towards the Nive. Strange to 
say, Hope and Alten lost more men 
than Hill and Beresford in their more 
difficult operation of crossing the river ; 
the total loss being eight hundred on 
each side. 

Soult, now seeing the allied army 
divided by a tidal river, perceived his 
opportunity to attack either wing of 
it with all his force. Nettled at 
losing the river, and at the audacity 
of Hope’s attack, which was made 
without any suflicient reserve within 
supporting distance, he promptly de- 
termined to deliver a crushing reply. 
Writing therefore to the War-Minister 
to expect good news on the morrow, 
he led sixty thousand men and forty 
guns against the allies’ left of thirty 
thousand men and twenty-four guns. 

The country is uneven and rugged, 
cut up with ravine and ridge, wood 
and watercourse, copse and swamp, 
and intersected by deep and muddy 
cart-roads. Behind the ridge of Bar- 
rouilhet, on which stands the mayor’s 
house not half-a-mile from the railway 
station, is a rough and partially 
wooded valley dividing it and the 
Bussussary plateau from Arcangues 
church, the key of the position at 
which Soult aimed. The attack 
was, curiously enough, unexpected. 
Wellington was on the other side 
of the Nive with Hill, and his 
troops were not disposed for battle 
on the left bank. Soult, fortunately 
for the allies, at the last moment 
divided his attack, the left under 
Clausel being made on the Bussussary 
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plateau, and the right under Ryle, 
passing between the lakes, on the 
Barrouilhet ridge and mayor’s house ; 
but both aiming at the rough amphi- 
theatre behind the ridges and round 
Arcangues, the bottom of which is 
bisected by a small tributary of the 
Nive in a deep gully. The piquets of 
the Light Division were in front of 
Clausel, and these he attacked with 
unusual fury and overwhelming num- 
bers, his men rushing on with loud 
yells. Kempt, who commanded the 
outposts and suspected the onslaught, 
placed what reserve he had in the 
church and chateau of Arcangues ; 
but so sudden and fierce was the 
attack that the French broke through 
the line of piquets, got between the 
Forty-Third and Fifty-Second, and in- 
tercepted a hundred men of the former 
and of the Rifles, before they could 
double back. Then, sword in hand, 
Ensign Campbell and fifty men with 
a ringing cheer burst through their 
enemies and joined the reassembled 
piquets, who on reaching the more 
open ground in the basin turned round 
and with shouts and execrations defied 
their foes. Clausel brought up twelve 
guns on to the Bussussary plateau 
which played with murderous effect at 
short range on Arcangues church, 
where there were two mountain-guns 
only to reply ; but the musketry-fire 
luckily just reached the French guns, 
and kept them behind the ridge. An 
attempt to carry the church by assault 
was hurled back by the gallant de- 
fenders. The reserves were at this 
time far in the rear at Guethary, St. 
Jean-de-Luz, and the hill of St. Barbe. 
Wellington hurried across the Nive to 
order them up, and Soult, seeing the 
heads of the columns, suspended the 
attack for a time. Then, writes 
Alison: “ Just before dark two fresh 
divisions having arrived, Clause] made 
a fresh attack on the village of Arcan- 
gues, and the allies were so worn out 
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and reduced in number by incessant 
fighting all day, that the village 
and chateau were both carried ; the 
Portuguese broke and fled, and some 
of the British regiments began to 
waver. At that moment Welling- 
ton himself rode up to the troops at 
the foot of the church. ‘You must 
keep your ground, my lads,’ said he ; 
‘there is nothing behind you ; 
charge!’ Instantly a loud shout was 
raised, the fugitives on the flanks 
rallied and re-formed, a volley was 
poured in, the bayonets levelled, and 
the enemy were driven, still obstinately 
fighting, out of the village and chateau 
which remained in possession of the 
British.” 

Ryle’s troops were delayed by the 
muddy lanes, a most fortunate circum- 
stance for the allies; and it was 
midday before he threw himself on 
the Barrhouilhet ridge and mayor’s 
chateau. Here the fighting was des- 
perate and hand to hand in the 
thickets and woods around, small de- 
tached parties cutting their way 
through and others repulsed, while no 
one knew what was going on to his 
right or left. The towering figure of 
Sir John Hope might be seen wherever 
the fire was thickest, encouraging his 
men by word and yet more by ex- 
ample. He was wounded in the ankle, 
his clothes riddled with bullets, and 
all his Staff hit; nevertheless he re- 
fused to leave the field, and by his 
intrepidity, says Napier, he restored 
the battle. Atone period of the fight 
he went into the mayor’s house to see 
from an upper window what the enemy 
were about, when suddenly the house 
was surrounded. Sir John, seeing 
what had happened, threw himself 
upon his horse and at the head of his 
mounted attendants charged from the 
doorway of the courtyard ; he received 
no fewer than three musket-balls 
through his hat, and his horse was so 
severely wounded that its strength 
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served only to carry him to a place of 
safety. But the charge was decisive ; 
many of the French were sabred and 
the little party escaped. Wellington 
thus writes of Hope after these battles: 
“T have long entertained the highest 
opinion of Sir John Hope, in common, 
IT believe, with the whole world, but 
every day’s experience convinces me of 
his worth. We shall lose him, how- 
ever, if he continues to expose himself 
in fire as he has done in the last three 
days; indeed his escape was then 
wonderful. His hat and coat were 
shot through in many places, besides 
the wound in his leg. He places him- 
self among the sharp-shooters, without, 
as they do, sheltering himself from the 
enemy’s fire. This will not answer ; 
and I hope that his friends will give 
him a hint on the subject. I have 
spoken to McDonald about it, and I 
will to Sir John Hope himself, if I 
should find a favourable opportunity ; 
but it is a delicate subject.” ! 

A notable action was performed 
during this fight by the brave Cameron 
and the Ninth Regiment, who had so 
greatly distinguished themselves at 
the crossing of the Bidassoa. They 
were on the right of the mayor’s 
house, a Portuguese regiment being 
between them and that building, and 
on their left front was a wood in 
which the enemy were constantly 
forming and rushing out on the line. 
In the mélée a French regiment had 
slipped through, a few men at a time, 
between Cameron and the Portuguese, 
when the former suddenly saw them 
forming line to his left rear. Having 
failed to make another regiment be- 
hind him comprehend the critical 
situation, he faced about his men, 
and, leaving his skirmishers to main- 
tain the line in front, marched back 
upon the French corps, and undeterred 

1 Hope was hit seven times, and again 


wounded and taken prisoner during the sortie 
from Bayonne some weeks later. 


by their volleys at close range, charged 
them with the bayonet in line. The 
French broke and fled, and most of 
them were made prisoners, whereupon 
Cameron, having disposed of the diffi- 
culty, coolly marched back to his 
former position. In this little episode, 
which could have occupied but a few 
minutes, the Ninth lost eighty officers 
and men. What praise can be too 
great for such veterans under such a 
leader ? 

The reserves eventually came up in 
hot haste, but the Guards from St. 
Jean-de-Luz did not join the battle 
until three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
the Judge-Advocate’s prediction, how- 
ever, that “they will never learn 
their trade of being killed properly if 
they are thus nursed up in the rear,” 
does not seem to have been at all veri- 
fied. The enemy repeatedly renewed 
his onslaught, and darkness alone 
caused him sulkily to withdraw after 
a loss of two thousand men and a 
general wounded. The allies had 
twelve hundred killed and wounded, 
including two generals, and lost three 
hundred prisoners. So ended the 
second day’s fighting ; and it must be 
confessed that the Frenchman Pellot 
speaks with truth and moderation 
when he says, “ Never did the enemy 
by his own confession find himself in 
a position so critical as on this day, 
and without the bad weather he would 
have been seriously compromised.” 

The next day (11th of December) 
opened with a thick fog. Wellington 
ordered Cameron and the brave Ninth 
to go forward between the lakes, then 
to bear to the right and see what the 
enemy were doing. Once more a mis- 
taken or rash order by a sta‘ff-officer 
caused Cameron to enter the hamlet 
of Pucho where Soult had twenty-four 
thousand men. The Ninth had to fly 
precipitately, and were only saved 
from capture by Hope bringing up 
some Portuguese to their aid. This 
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annoyed Soult, who instantly ordered 
Boyer’s brigade to pursue, and fall on 
between the lakes. So quickly was 
this done that the British, who were 
out gathering fuel, had scarcely time 
to get under arms, while the Portu- 
guese who were holding the Barrouil- 
het ridge were beaten back at all 
points. A confused fight of groups 
succeeded, until Aylmer’s brigade came 
up ; and the Ninth retrieved its morn- 
ing’s work by successfully plying 
Boyer’s flank with such destructive 
volleys that Soult recalled him, though 
continuing a harassing cannonade un- 
til night put an end to the conflict 
with a loss of six hundred on each 
side. 

On the following day the outposts, 
being still close together, showed con- 
siderable suspicion of one another, as 
was but natural. Soult reinforced 
his, which in an instant caused the 
English guns to open, and in less time 
than it takes to write it, both lines 
were in a blaze of musketry and can- 
non. This eventually lapsed into an 
artillery duel throughout the day, 
which uselessly consumed four hun- 
dred men on each side, and finished 
the fourth day’s fight'ng. 

The bulk of the allied army being 
now on the left of the Nive, Soult 
during the night transferred nearly 
the whole of his forces, by an interior 
bridge connecting his entrenched 
camps, to the right bank, designing to 
annihilate Hill on the morrow. On 
that memorable day, the fifth of the 
fighting, thirty-five thousand men were 
thrown upon Hill’s fourteen thousand, 
and the bloody battle of St. Pierre 
was fought and won, which, though no 
regiment bears its name, yet left five 
thousand killed and wounded on a 
space of one mile square. 

Thus ended the battles of the Nive, 
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with one of the most desperate actions 
of the whole war, an action which has 
been previously described in these 
columns.! 

It may be said that Soult was more 
capable in planning his movements 
than skilful in carrying them out, 
better in strategy than in tactics ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that 
had he persevered in his original in- 
tention on the second day, and thrown 
his whole force on either the Bussus- 
sary or Barrouilhet ridge, he must 
have penetrated the allied line, and 
driven a wedge between Hope and 
Beresford, thus dividing our force into 
three parts. He vacillated, however, 
just before he made his onslaught, and 
dividing his columns, both his attacks 
were successfully resisted. It would 
seem that Wellington considered him- 
self completely master of the situation. 
Results eventually proved that he was 
right ; but the margin between victory 
and defeat on November 10th was 
perilously narrow. The delay of Ryle 
by bad roads saved the allied left until 
supports came up; even then it was 
the soldiers, as at Inkerman, who saved 
the day. Thereafter, on the 11th and 
12th, whenever Soult showed a dis- 
position to attack, the heac of Wel- 
lington’s columns could be seen peep- 
ing over the ridges ready to meet him 
at the right point; in fact, Welling- 
ton seems to have divined and antici- 
pated the intention of his adversary 
at every point. 

Let the English visitor to Biarritz, 
when he scents the sweet daphne in 
his rambles over the rough ridges 
on which this wild flower still flour- 
ishes, reflect that its carmine has ere 
now been deepened by the blood of 
his compatriots. 


1 Under the title of A Forcorren FicHT, 
September, 1894. 











